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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
AES eke 
With the “Spectator” of Saturday, November 5th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
vf which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
egies a 
| mein were in circulation on Friday evening of the 
discovery of a military plot in Paris. The intention, 
it is declared, is to remove the Ministry, but to leave 
M. Faure in possession of the Presidency. Precautions, it is 
said, have been taken against the contemplated movement, 
the head of which is a General not named. That France is 
in danger of a revolution we believe to be true, but these 
stories read to us like those premature rumours which are 
apt to precede great ebullitions. 








The British Government has nailed its colours to the mast 
in the matter of Fashoda. It has published the despatches, 
¢hus appealing to its own constituency and the whole world. 
It appears from these documents that Lord Salisbury 
instracted Sir E. Monson, British Ambassador in Paris, to 
‘represent to M. Delcassé, Minister for Foreign Affairs, that 
the right of the Egyptian and British Governments to the 
Valley of the Nile could not be discussed. So late as 
October Srd Lord Salisbury, while agreeing to forward a 
French despatch to M. Marchand, instructed Sir E. Monson 
in the following terms: “ You should state to M. Delcassé 
that the fact of her Majesty’s Government having complied 
with his Excellency’s request in regard to the transmission of 
the message does not imply the slightest modification of 
the views previously expressed by them. You should add 
that, whether in times of Egyptian or Dervish dominion, 
the region in which M. Marchand was found has never been 
without an owner, and that, in the view of her Majesty’s 
Government, his expedition into it with an escort of one 
hundred Senegalese troops has no political effect, nor can any 
political significance be attached to it.” The “ previously ex- 
pressed views” were that “by the recent military events all 
the territories which were subject to the Khalifa passed by 
right of conquest to the British and Egyptian Governments,” 
and “Her Majesty’s Government do not consider this right 
Open to discussion.” 


We do not see from the despatches that M. Deleassé con- 
tests the British right. He only pleads the absence of 
information from Major Marchand, and the injustice, by re- 
fusing to discuss, of asking him for “the impossible.” 
E. Monson, on the other hand, pleads, with mild but inflexible 


Sir 


Marchand to retire—is quite possible, and absolutely must be 
issued. Sothe matter stands until Major Marchand’s report 
has been received, when doubtless a categorical answer will 
be returned. The answer will probably be that, in view of 
Major Marchand’s untenable situation, but without prejudice 
to any rights of France, he has been instructed to move to a 
position nearer to his supplies, after which there may be 
discussion on any point that the French wish to raise. 
If, however, the reply is a blank refusal to move 
Major Marchand, the affair will become grave indeed, 
as it is difficult to perceive how the Egyptian Government 
could refrain from removing him by force. The dipiomatists 
may, however, if they do not heat their minds by reading 
newspapers, discover some third course,—the more easily 
because grave Frenchmen perceive that minute posts upon 
the Upper Nile can be of no conceivable use to France, while 
to England they are invaluable. 


We see no benefit in quoting the French papers upon this 
subject. The French Government is not ruled by them, 
and though the popular journals affect to be furious, they 
are clearly using the discussion as a new weapon to turn 
out M. Brisson, whom they hate because he has promoted the 
revision of the Dreyfus case. The real danger is that the 
statesmen of France of all Republican parties may consider 
the internal situation so dangerous that the losses inevitable 
in a great war will be less serious than the losses possible 
through internal commotion. Much will depend upon the 
temper of the Deputies, who will return to Paris on 
November 25th after close contact with their constituents, 
and who will be greatly influenced by fears of the financial 
crash which a war with this country will bring on France. 
The idea that England is “ Dreyfusard” will weigh heavily ; 
but, on the other hand, so will the Russian Emperor's recent 
declaration that he deprecates any war, and would like a Con- 
gress for rendering one less possible. 


Lord Rosebery on Wednesday delivered a speech at Epsom 
to the Surrey Agricultural Association which was in its 
importance an event. Speaking as head of the late Govern- 
ment, he associated himself warmly with Lord Salisbury in 
his resistance to the French attitude upon the Upper Nile. 
“T was,” he said, “personally and Ministerially responsible 
for the declaration made by Sir Edward Grey in March, 1895, 
that for France to interfere there would be an ‘unfriendly 
act’;” and he considered that the neglect by the French of 
this warning created a situation of extreme gravity. He did 
not expect any “ weakening” in Lord Salisbury, but if any 
were shown, the reign of the Government would be short, for 
the nation was united. He meant no disrespect to the flag of 
France, but it must retire from the Nile ; and he hoped it would 
be found that it was borne, as the French had originally said, 
not by an agent of France, but by an “ emissary of civilisation.” 
Lord Rosebery added that in the last two or three years 
there had been a disposition to encroach on English rights, 
and English conciliation had been misunderstood ; but if ‘the 
nations of the world are under the impression that the ancient 
spirit of Great Britain is dead, or that her resources are 
weakened, or her population less determined than ever it was 
to maintain the rights and the hononr of its flag, they make 
a mistake which can only end in a disastrous conflagration.” 
The speech, which is thoroughly creditable to Lord Rosebery, 
has been received with enthusiasm throughout the country. 
In truth, except among the few who would give up Egypt, 
there is no difference of opinion. 

The earlier portion of Lord Rosebery’s speech, after some 
amusing persiflage on the products of Epsom, was devoted to 
the position of agriculture. The Hon. C. R. Spencer once 





pertinacity, that the impossible—i.e., the order to Major 





created great amusement by stating that he was not an agri- 
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cultural labourer. Lord Rosebery admitted that he was not 
nearly as much of an agriculturist as he should like to be, 
accepting that term in the modern sense of “a person who 
has half his rates paid for him by the Government” or, in 
Ireland, who has all his rates paid for him. At the same 
time, he proclaimed himself no great believer in legislation to 
assist agriculture. Here, as elsewhere, he had more faith in 
self-help, and he paid a graceful compliment to the late Lord 
Winchilsea for his efforts in establishing the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College at Wye, in Kent. That farming is still 
a fascinating pursuit, in spite of its inherent drawbacks, is 
amply proved by the curious facts mentioned in Thursday’s 
Daily News. Of the triumphs of M. Jean de Reszke as a 
horse-breeder and the devotion of Verdi to his farm we were 
already aware. But it is news to learn that M. Paderewski 
has taken to breeding Scotch cattle, that Madame Calvé 
keeps a large poultry farm, and that Herr Vogl, the famous 
Wagnerian tenor, has just carried off a prize for his breed 
of cows at the Agricultural Show of Bavaria. 


The latest report from Paris is that the strike of workmen 
which during part of the week threw forty thousand men 
into the streets, though not over, is dying away. The original 
strikers, who were employed on works for the coming Exhibi- 
tion, have not given way; but the thousands who “ went out” 
to prove their “ solidarité with their brethren” are gradually 
returning to their labour. The Government were beyond 
measure alarmed by this movement. They expected, it is 
believed, an attack upon the rich or the Jews, and prepared 
for it as if foracivil war. They brought forty thousand 
men into Paris, and encamped whole brigades of them 
in the streets so that they might be seen, whereupon the 
characteristic comment of Paris is that they are very badly 
dressed,—which, owing to the expense of providing uniforms 
for such huge masses of men, seems to be true. It is added 
that the proportion of cavalry is most unusual, the Govern- 
ment trusting that arm! because its officers are in great part 
well-born men, or men'well off. We do not®quite see why a 
Radical Government should prefer those classes, and suspect 
a kindlier explanation. Cavalry clear streets much more 
easily than infantry, and with much less bloodshed. Your 
Continental rioter is prepared to die, but he is not prepared 
to be ridden over. 


The news from Pekin is hardly intelligible. The Emperor 
is not dead, but the Dowager-Empress now signs decrees in 
her own name, and it is stated that at a recent sitting of the 
Council an heir to the throne was deliberately and finally 
selected. All the reforming decrees have been cancelled, and 
one man at least of some importance has been executed on the 
charge that he made himself “a slave to foreigners.” All this 
looks as if it were intended to compel the Emperor to abdicate, 
and fill the throne with some candidate supposed to be devoted 
tothe reactionary party. The Europeans in Pekin continue to 
be uneasy, and manifest their international jealousies by an 
absurd complaint that the Russian Ambassador has fifty more 
guards than any other representative. The fact would seem to 
indicate that the Russian Ambassador is more nervous than 
his rivals, but the bulletin-makers see in it proof that armies 
of Russians will shortly be present in Pekin. The truth is 
the English in China are so bewildered by their own excited 
imaginations, that they see men as trees walking. China will 
be overthrown very likely, but hardly by charges of the 
Ambassador’s guard, even if it is ‘‘ Cossack.” Why not wait 
quietly till the great Governments concerned can come to an 
agreement or a quarrel ? 


The accounts of the German “colony” at Kiao-chow are 
almost comic in their revelations of incompetence. The 
authorities there think that the ideal is to reproduce Berlin. 
and the colonists are placed under the most rigid police 
control. Not only are the prices fixed in the hotels, but the 
hotel-keeper is compelled to report in what manner he cleans 
his wine-glasses. All Europeans must report the arrival of 
strangers, and all strangers must present themselves to the 
police with their papers. The doings of all EHuropeans— 
there are only fifty not in Government service—are regularly 
reported, no trading is possible without official permission, 
and a merchant who wrote to a paper in Hamburg was for- 
bidden to write unfavourably of the colony under penalty of 
expulsion. Captain Rosendahl, who inaugurated this system, 


. ee) 
being also a naval officer, will do just the same, It is the 


German idea of the function of government which is to bla 
the officials meaning nothing but what is right. Ang ther 
Germans complain that emigrants seek homes for themmeclcen 
anywhere but in “their own colony.” “Sir,” said recent] f 
German colonist in Brazil, “if this colony were it 
German we should emigrate.” 


The German Emperor and Empress started for Palestine 
from Potsdam on Tuesday night, travelling vid Vienna to 
Venice, and accompanied by an immense suite. The Vossische 
Zeitung deprecates the use of the term “crusade” in connec. 
tion with the journey, on the ground that “it is not under. 
taken with the object of conquests except of the moral king” 
—a statement rather hard to reconcile with the subsequent 
admission that it will promote the expansion of Germany’s. 
commerce. The claims of art, also, are not to be forgotten, 
the suite including Professor Knackfuss, the executor of the 
Kaiser’s momentous pictorial allegories, and a staff of 
photographers attached to the bodyguard. Although the fifty 
German noblemen who are proceeding to Palestine to be 
present at the dedication of the Church of the Redeemer, as 
well as other deputations, will travel at their own expense, it 
is estimated that the Imperial pilgrimage will cost severa} 
million of marks. Emperors, however, cannot travel like 
private persons; and besides, this huge outlay may prove a 
profitable investment if the Emperor is rightly credited with 
the intention to secure important concessions from the 
Sultan. For, as the Vossische pointedly remarks, “the 
Emperor does not go to Palestine as the enemy of tho 
‘infidels,’ but as the friend of the Padishah.” 


As the result of the vote of want of confidence in the Cape 
Ministry carried by a majority of two votes—39 to 37—in the 
House of Assembly on Tuesday, Sir J. Gordon Sprigg and 
his colleagues have resigned, and Sir Alfred Milner has 
accepted their resignations. According to the Times’ corre- 
spondent, certain of the Bond Members agreed to come over 
to the Ministry after the want of confidence vote had been 
disposed of, but changed their minds on learning that if the 
Ministry accepted their aid Mr. Rose-Innes would leave them. 
Mr. Schreiner, the leader of the Opposition, is engaged in 
forming a new Cabinet, and it is stated that Mr. Merriman 
will be appointed Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. Te Water 
Colonial Secretary, and Mr. Sauer Commissioner of Railways, 
The post of Attorney-General will probably be offered to Mr. 
Rose-Innes, whose acceptance is, however, by no means a 
certainty, much as it is to be desired. We notice with satis- 
faction that the supporters of Mr. Rhodes in the London 
Press accept his defeat with comparative equanimity, admit 
that his electioneering tactics were injudicious, and acquit 
the Bond in advance of any desire to accentuate racial 
divisions. 


The French have achieved an important success in West 
Africa which will greatly soothe their irritable pride. They 
have defeated Samory and captured him, with the whole of 
his chiefs and personal foliowing. For fifteen years this 
chief, half Sultan, half bandit, has been a menace to both the 
French and English; and his final disappearance will open 
the whole Hinterland of Liberia, and allow both States, 
if they can keep from quarrelling, to utilise their estates. 
The victory is for both a most fortunate and reconciling 
incident. 


The Cretan affair advances reluctantly, but it does advance. 
The Sultan retreats slowly, but he retreats; and his last 
request to keep a fortress or two has now been decisively 
refused. If he will not withdraw his soldiers, he is told, they 
will be compelled to withdraw by the troops—eleven thousand 
of them—now in occupation, and his sovereignty will be 
formally brought to an end. He will, therefore, withdraw 
them, and the Admirals will then ask the Christians to give 
up their arms, and will administer the island until the four 
Powers have selected a Governor, who must be, it is well 
understood, Prince George. There is always room for mis- 
chance where Abd-ul-Hamid is concerned; but if Lord 
Salisbury will be dogged no mischance will occur. Russia, 
and therefore France, wish the Greek Prince to have Crete. 


Lord Salisbury has selected Mr. St. John Brodrick, now 





has just been superseded by the Emperor, bat the next man 


Under-Secretary for War, to succeed Mr. Curzon at the 
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Foreign Office. It was probably the best appointment in his 
ower tomake. Mr. Brodrick is a man of great industry, with 
fall comprehension of the House of Commons, and a special 
power of making persuasive and lucid statements. He has 
other qualities besides, one of them being a resolute will; but 
those first named are those most required in the Ambassador 
from the Foreign Office to the House. It is a most singular 
post—we should think a most disagreeable one—and it 
requires @ man with considerable gifts. Success in it, 
however, marks its holder out for very high office indeed. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has delivercd in the form of 
a visitation charge three very grave and bold judgments 
apon points which at present disturb the Church. As to the 
first, upon the Eucharist, we have said enough elsewhere. 
‘The judgment is, briefly, that the Church permits the com- 
memorative view and the Lutheran view—consubstantiation 
—but rejects and condemns the Romanist view,—transub- 
stantiation. In less absolute language Dr. Temple defended 
the view that “a gift” is involved in the communion beyond 
the mere benefit derivable from commemoration. In regard 
to prayers for the dead the Archbishop is equally explicit. 
Such prayers are allowed by the Church, but there must be 
no public service with that object. “To pray for the dead is 
not forbidden by the New Testament, and it is not forbidden 
by the Church of England.” The Archbishop might have 
added that it is not forbidden, though it is not enjoined, by 
the logic of Christianity. If prayer is ever efficacious, and if 
the dead are actually living, as all Christians believe, it 
follows of necessity that sincere prayer for the dead whom 
‘one has known must occasionally be of value to them. It is 
true, as the Archbishop said, that their condition has been 
deliberately concealed from us, the only fragment of evidence 
being the words of pardon to the penitent thief, but what 
does that signify if we are assured that they are alive, 
and, being created beings, are capable of progress or decline? 
Incidentally the Archbishop protested strongly against the 
worship of saints—God alone being worshipped by the 
English Church—but his strongest phraseology was reserved 
for the practice of confession. Dr. Temple admitted that the 
Church permits, though it refuses to enjoin, confession, but 
it is difficult to read this portion of his charge without 
perceiving that he would prohibit it if he could. “ Man,” he 
says, “is not made to be the better for being so much looked 
after.” “The life may in some cases be better, but the man 
himself is not.” The ‘penitent gets forgiveness from the 
priest on far easier terms than from his own conscience.” 
“The penitent is apt to confess the sins of other people as 
well as his own, and the very knowledge that this can be done 
poisons domestic life.” Therefore the Church has made the 
act altogether voluntary, “no priest being allowed to make 
confession a condition of confirmation or admission to Holy 
Communion.” The Archbishop adds, what indeed is self- 
evident, that confession cannot be prohibited by law, nor can 
the minister who hears a penitent be prevented from being 
too inquisitive. We need not say that we are in cordial 
agreement with Dr. Temple’s teaching on this subject, but we 
rather wish he had added a word on the only intellectual 
argument for confession as apart from absolution. Is not the 
inflexible rigidity of the wall which parts one human being 
from another sometimes a barrier to the best teaching? 
Confession makes cracks in that wall. 


Lord Halifax replies at length in Wednesday’s Times to 
Sir William Harcourt’s attack on the attitude of the English 
Church Union. Into his historical argument we have not 
space to enter in detail, but may point out that in regard 
to the reservation of the Sacrament for the sick, Lord 
Halifax declares that it is expressly ordered by the canons 
of the Church of England. Use, however, having been 
identified in popular opinion with law and authority, 
“the reservation has been thought to be illegal, because 
it has so largely ceased to be practised.” After comparing 
the methods of his assailant with those of Titus Oates, 
Lord Halifax admits that in one thing Sir William speaks 
truly. “The question at issue is not one of ritual, but of 
doctrine;” and he holds that a conference between repre- 
sentative theologians on both sides would show how greatly 
Present difficulties are being exaggerated, and how much might 
be possible, without any sacrifice of principle on either side, 





in the interests of peace. He accordingly suggests that Dr. 
Drury (the head of the Church Missionary College at 
Islington), Dr. Moule, Mr. Chavasse, Prebendaries Kitto and 
Webb-Peploe on one side, and Archdeacon Hutchings, Canons 
Body, Newbolt, and Gore on the other, with possibly such 
laymen as Sir John Kennaway and Mr. Justice Phillimore, 
should meet under the presidency of the Bishop of Winchester. 
“Were such an issue to result from the present agitation,” 
concludes Lord Halifax, “Sir William Harcourt might live 
to be reckoned among the benefactors of the Church of 
England.” After the Titus Oates parallel Sir William may 
perhaps reply Timeo Danaos. 


Two striking utterances in connection with Church contro- 
versies have also to be noticed. The Rev. Alfred Rowland, 
President of the Congregational Union, after expressing the 
hope that the clergy and laity on the side of Protestantism 
would accept the Nonconformists as allies in the coming 
struggle, added: “Our anxiety arises from the fact that 
within the last quarter of a century the ritualists have become 
the dominant power in the Church, having digested the 
Broad Charch party and ejected the Evangelicals,” a witty, 
if not exactly decorous or accurate, summary of recent Church 
history. More worthy of the situation was the eloquent 
peroration of the address to his Synod by the Archbishop of 
Armagh, who said: “Ignorance of Reformation principles 
seems to account for a good deal of the Romanising extrava- 
gances so painfully prominent in some quarters. I-am not 
afraid for England or her religion; I do not believe that the 
great English Church will go to pieces over ignominioug 
squabbles over curiously tessellated opinions and patchwork 
or piebald rites. When I look round Christendom, England 
is about the only country where faith is not afraid to reason, 
nor reason ashamed to adore.” It is not often that a truth 
is expressed in a form at once so epigrammatic and dignified. 


The investigations of the railway authorities and police in 
connection with the railway wrecking outrages last month are 
beginning at last to bear fruit. A working man, formerly em- 
ployed on the railway, was brought up before the Northampton 
divisional Magistrates on Tuesday charged with placing ob- 
structions on the line near Northampton on September 7th 
and 8th. The attempt of the former date was a peculiarly 
deadly one, four obstacles, including a railway chair weighing 
82 lb., having been placed on the rails, so as to intercept the 
Birmingham express at a spot on an embankment 17 ft. high. 
The train was crowded with passengers, and the engine was 
within an ace of being thrown off the line. A mass of 
circumstantial evidence was brought forward against the 
prisoner, who had been originally arrested on charges of 
theft, and who now reserved his defence. The arrest will 
undoubtedly tend to allay public anxiety. But we cannot 
help expressing surprise that the offence with which the 
prisoner is charged should not be that of attempted murder. 
If the Statute-book renders this impossible, then steps 
should be taken without delay to alter the law. 


We must say we think the proprietor and conductors of 
the Pall Mall Gazette have hardly received sufficient credit 
for their conduct in exposing the late financial editor of 
that paper and those who bribed him. As soon ag 
they discovered the facts, they published them, stood the 
risk of formidable libel actions, and when “explanations” 
were offered, exposed their futility without mercy, andat the 
same time without exaggeration. That is a most creditable 
service, not only to the investing class, which is plundered 
remorselessly through fictitious “notices” of new under- 
takings, but to the general cause of public morality. 
If there is a grave new public danger it is that journalists, 
who in all transactions give the public its first cues, 
should be bribed to falsify or conceal facts. If they will lie 
for pay about companies, they will lie for pay about States, 
and we may have war and peace arranged in order to suit 
the speculations of invisible capitalists. Journalism will 
always be more subject than other professions to party 
influences, influences from newspapers buyers, and influences 
from intellectual prejudice; but it can, if it pleases, keep 
itself as clean of bribery as the Civil Service does. It is 
far better off. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FASHODA DESPATCHES. 

oe whole country 1s now convinced, as our own 
readers have, we hope, for some time been convinced, 
that Lerd Salisbury has no intention of “ backing down” 
about Fashoda. He could not have done it even if he 
had wished, for half his Cabinet, half his party, and the 
majority of electors would at once have deserted him ; but 
he did not wish. We take it that Lord Salisbury’s posi- 
tion is that there are very few questions worth the 
tremendous risks and losses which would follow any 
British declaration of war against a first-class Power, a 
declaration which would be instantly followed by every 
State in Europe leaping at some prize, but that there are 
some which are worth those things, one of which is 
the control of the Valley of the Nile from the Medi- 
terranean to the Lakes. We have for nearly fifteen 
years expended men and treasure in profusion to 
secure that; we have fought three great battles, those 
of Tel-el-Kebir, the Atbara, and Omdurman, to ensure 
that; and we have for that run the most grave and incon- 
venient diplomatic risks. To surrender such an object 
just after it had been achieved by such sacrifices would 
have been a folly, fatal to British expansion in the future, 
and we do not believe that the idea of surrender ever 
entered the Premier’s mind. It certainly has no place in 
the despatches which, probably to convince Frenchmen 
of his sincerity, he has this week published to the world. 
From first to last there runs through the instructions to 
Sir E. Monson, and Sir E. Monson’s conversations with 
M. Deleassé, evidence of a quiet but unalterable decision 
that the White Nile belongs to Egypt and Great Britain, 
and that Egypt and Great Britain having conquered the 
Mahdi, there can be no longer any question of their rights. 
‘his is no new pretension. The Khedive’s rights were ad- 
mitted by France in 1895, and British claims recognised 
under protest. The pretension has only been made 
effective by the defeat of the Khalifa, just as a suitor’s 
claim is made effective by a verdict in Court. By ancient 
sovereignty, by more recent negotiation, and by the right 
of conquest Fashoda is ours; and that being the case, there 
is nothing for France to do except to disown Major 
Marchand as only “an emissary of civilisation,” or to 
recall him as an agent whose mission has not been suc- 
cessful, or to declare war. The fourth alternative, to 
bargain, which M. Delcassé, the present Foreign Secretary 
of the Republic, throughout the despatches suggests, 
though he talks only of “ negotiations,” and does not hint 
at his terms, is declared to be inadmissible. Nothing can 
be more definite than the manner in which Lord Salisbury 
informs the Government of France that upon this matter 
there cannot even be discussion; nor is there any sign 
that M. Delcassé fails to believe that the intimation is 

sincere. 
It remains, therefore, for the French Government to 
make up its mind as to which of the alternatives it is 
ready to accept, and we cannot believe that after re- 
flection it will decide upon the third. It is true that the 
Government is in a condition of extreme alarm and irri- 
tation, fearing it hardly knows what from its internal 
enemies, and reluctant to make the most reasonable con- 
cessions lest its critics should have an excuse for 
accusing it of cowardice. It is true also that the 
Army is so uneasy at the injuries its reputation has 
received in the Dreyfus affair that it might wel- 
come a war which would distract attention from the 
misdeeds or incompetence of the Etat-Major. And it 
is true, we suppose, that Paris, as usual, is more or less 
on the side of war as a relief from smaller excitements, 
and ready to cry “A Londres” as it formerly cried “A 
Berlin.” But there is a practical side to almost all 
Frenchmen, and such a war for such an object would 
appear to others than financiers too stupid. The very first 
incident of the war would be the arrest of Major Marchand 
and the final disappearance of the immediate subject of 
quarrel,—an incident which is almost ludicrous, Fashoda 
is not a place which France would ask for at the end of a 
war, even if it were successful, for it is thousands of miles 
from the region in which she desires to extend her terri- 
tory. ‘hen the war must be a maritime one. France is 
not ready tor that, as M. Lockroy has confessed, and even if 
she were, no victory at seg would rehabilitate the prestige 








of the French Army. Of course, if the honour of France 
were concerned reasons like these would have no weight ; 
but the honour of France has not been touched or menaced 
by England in any way. Englishmen have no more desire 
to humiliate France than to humiliate America, no desire 
even to prevent her expansion either in Africa or China 
There is fretfulness under Russian expansion because is 
seems to have no limit except the ether, and there was til} 
yesterday vexation with German projeets because of the 
Empercr’s telegram and the design it was supposed to 
imply; but France is in this country an object neither of 
distrust nor hate. If she rounded off her North African 
Empire by absorbing Morocco, no Englishman would be 
solicitous except for the freedom of Tangier, and there 
are men among us who go even further than that. They 
believe that Africa ultimately will be French and English 

France ruling in the North and West, and we in the East 
and South, sovereignty on the Niger being exchanged for 
sovereignty on the Congo. It is the necessity of France 
in Africa to remain where she can utilise her Arab and 
Senegalese troops, so as to spare her conscripts from 
tropical service, and it is our necessity in Africa to keep 
in direct touch with our Indian Empire. It is folly, with 
such destinies before the two peoples, to suppose that we 
are jealous of France, or wish to humiliate France, or 
grudge to France anything she can acquire outside the 
limits which have been fixed by negotiation or battle, A}) 
we ask is that she shall keep outside them, and not in. 
trude within our sphere upon pretexts so futile as the 
idea that the Soudan is derelict, which M. Hanotaux 

expressly affirmed it was not, or that the sovereignty of 
the Nile can be affected by the talk of the great men of 

“ the Shillooks,” a tribe which has not even arrived at the 
dignity of wearing clothes. France, in fact, has no reason 

for war with Great Britain, and nothing to gain by it, not 

even the pleasure of winning a pitched battle; while, as 
Lord Palmerston once pointed out to Count Walewski, 
she has a great deal to lose,—namely, the whole of her 
splendid dominion in North Africa, which Germany would 
be delighted to accept in exchange for her presen: 

possessions. 

But there must be some honourable method of escape 
from the situation provided for M. Delcassé? Certainly ; 
and if he will suggest one, the more honourable the better, 
it will be accepted at once. Lord Salisbury wants the 
White Nile, not a victory over an opponent, and if the 
astute diplomacy of France cannot provide one it must 
have lost much of its old resourcefulness. Talleyrand 
would have found one in ten minutes. Even outsiders 
can see two or three methods of retreat entirely consistent 
with prestige, for be it remembered the French Govern- 
ment is not responsible for the ill-advised talk of a Press 
made bitter by the prospect. of “revision.” One, perhaps 
the best, is to treat Major Marchand as a most gallant 
and successful explorer, and direct him to continue his 
explorations, say in the direction of Darfour or of the 
sources of the Bahr-el-Ghazel. Nobody will interfere with 
him except by furnishing him with supplies and carriers. 
Another way is to direct his attendance in Paris to aid 
the Ministry with his information and counsels, and give 
him a great appointment in Algeria. A third way is 
to hint to the Russian Embassy that a letter from the 
Czar expressing his great regret that any such dispute 
should arise so soon after his peace manifesto would 
greatly relieve the French Government and do no harm 
to anybody. Frenchmen would consider that letter ample 
reason for a retreat from an untenable position, and would 
console themselves by quoting it as fresh evidence of the 
immovable attachment of Russia to France, which made 
a wound to the amour propre of one country inflict a 
pang of acute suffering upon the other. At all events 
there must be some way, for every deadlock is a discredit 
to diplomacy, and a deadlock which even tends to produce 
a useless war is a disgrace. When M. Marchand is gone 
it will be time to consider whether there is not any division 
of Africa in which we can, as a mark of friendship to 
France, acknowledge some of her claims. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S SPEECH. 


E cannot allow Lord Rosebery’s speech of Wednes- 

day to pass with a mere report. We have so 

often seen oceasion to criticise or condemn his public 
action, that it would be ungenerous not to acknowledge 
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heartily that in this instance his course has been most 
creditable to him both as a politician and as a party 
leader. He was bound, no doubt, to shoulder the 
responsibility for Sir Edward Grey’s speech as to an 
“ynfriendly act,” for it was made during his own 
Premiership by the official representative of his special 
Department, but he was not bound to make his acknow- 
ledgment that he had dictated or sanctioned the speech 
before the meeting of Parliament. He has, however, at once 
stepped forward to strengthen Lord Salisbury’s hands, 
and has thereby done an important service to the State. 
His speech will, at all events, convince the French 
Ministry that Great Britain is united upon this question, 
that there is no collision of parties about it, that it is the 
pation, and not any Minister, which demands that British 
rights as guardian of Egypt to dominance on the White 
Nile must be acknowledged by the disappearance of the 
French flag. The French Government is, in fact, 
face to face with a national decision, and must either 
acknowledge it by retiring, or proclaim openly that 
they intend to fight out the Egyptian question now, 
and to substitute if they can French ascendency 
upon the Nile for our own. That is a very grave, in 
our judgment a very melancholy, situation, but it is 
better than the one which would be produced by the 
illusion that Britain, rendered pursy and ponderous by 
overgorging, had ceased to be able, or even willing, to pro- 
tect her own. 


While, however, we give Lord Rosebery the highest 
credit for his patriotism, we are not quite sure that we 
assent to the latter and most “eloquent” portion of his 
speech. That is to say, we cannot allow that the risk of 
being misinterpreted is a sufficient reason for not making 
reasynable concessions. We do not, with our history, need 
to fight only in order to establish our repute, and we, at 
least, would never support fighting without a solid case. 
A war, to be justifiable, must be based on good grounds, 
and be intended to secure an adequate object. In the 
case of the Nile both those conditions are fulfilled, but 
that does not prove that they exist in every other instance 
of foreign complications. We could not, we confess, see 
that the latter condition existed either in the case of 
Siam, or in that of Tunis, or in that of Madagascar, while 
in that of China both conditions were absent. We did not 
want Siam. We do not want anything in China except 
trade, and it is nonsense to say that Russian influence 
must be fatal to our trade when it is not fatal to it in 
Russia itself. If Odessa is not shut, why should Tientsin 
be? As to Tunis our case was perfect, but we had little 
or no interest to protect; while the question of Madagas- 
car involved the biggest doubt of all,—the doubt, namely, 
whether it is either right or expedient to shut out the 
other nations of Europe from a share in the government of 
semi-civilised countries. We think it was more right, as 
well as more expedient, while we continue annexing, to 
allow France, or Germany, or any competent Power to 
imitate our example in regard to Madagascar. We cannot 
govern the whole world, and have no right as regards bits 
of it which we do not claim, to play the part of dog-in- 
the-manger. There is, of course, a point at which we 
must turn and strike, and we have reached that point on 
the Nile; but the point should not be brought nearer by 
any fear that our moderation will be mistaken for fear. 
As a matter of fact, we doubt if it is so mistaken by the 
great Governments, if, indeed, they do not accuse us of 
audacity rather than timidity; but even if it were so, 
a brave man without the bullying element in him will 
wait till his conscience is clear and he himself 
obviously threatened before he resorts to blows. This 
very business could be settled in twelve hours if it were 
not that the French Government, which accepts Lord 
Rosebery’s view of policy, was not afraid of seeming afraid, 
and half inclined to fight merely to avoid H. Rochefort’s 
jests upon its cowardice and M. Dérouléde’s taunts upon 
its lack of patriotism. Indeed, the gravest danger 
to peace which we foresee in the future is not the 
one Lord Rosebery forecasts, but the impossibility of 
keeping up conciliatory, and therefore effective, drplo- 
macy while the public mind in every nation is 
possessed with the illusion that any concession, how- 
ever reasonable, will be attributed to fear. It is 
not the man who in a quarrel sings out ‘“ Who’s 
afraid?” who most impresses the bystanders or his 
enemy, 








DIPLOMACY AND JOURNALISM. 


I ne things are more noticeable in the history of 
English opinion than the change that has come: 
over the popular feeling about diplomacy. A generation 
ago, there was no easier way of making a passing: 
reputation than by moving reductions in the Estimates: 
for the maintenance of our Ambassadors and Ministers: 
abroad. They were little better, it was argued, 
than a survival from a time in which all the con- 
ditions of intercourse were different. In days when 
Governments were autocratic, and communication slow,. 
it was no doubt useful to have an accredited agent 
at every foreign Court. The most absolute Sovereign 
is but a man, and every one knows how liable men 
are to be overreached or overpersuaded in the privacy 
of an interview without witnesses. Now nearly ali! 
Governments are constitutional. The determining factor 
in their policy is not the Sovereign but the people. The 
mind of the people is to be gathered from the debates in 
their Legislature, and that mind is influenced in its turn 
by despatches publicly addressed by the English Foreign 
Secretary to the Foreign Ministers of other nations. It 
seems strange that we are separated by only thirty years 
from a time when these fallaeies enjoyed some credit 
even among reasonable men. To-day the names of our 
Ambassadors are as familiar to us as those of our: 
Ministers. Lord Salisbury himself is hardly better 
known than Sir Philip Currie or Sir Claude Macdonald. 
It is a refreshing triumph of common-sense over common- 
places, of the faculty of seeing facts as they are over tlie: 
faculty of seeing facts as we would have them. English- 
men know now that where foreign affairs are concerned 
the reign of autocracy on the Continent is very far from 
being at an end. The Sovereign always may be, and 
often is, his own Foreign Minister. They know, further, 
that even under a constitutional Government the initia- 
tive in foreign policy’ always, and the ultimate de- 
cision most commonly, rests with a Minister, and it is 
the business of a trained diplomatist to influence: 
that Minister’s action wherever the interests of his 
own country are involved. In this way his country 
has, in the fullest and most practical sense of the 
phrase, a friend at Court. Englishmen realise, further, 
that the greatest feats of diplomacy are those that are 
unknown to the world, that the main function of an Am-- 
bassador is to check the first appearance of illwill 
between his own Government and the Government to 
which he is accredited, and that this function cannot be 
properly discharged except by the most careful avoidance 
of anything that can needlessly irritate or annoy the Powex 
to which he has toaddress himself. The delusions, belong- 
ing to a period when the dream of universal peace, founded 
upon universal free-trade, had scarcely passed away, 
have now taken their departure. We are not likely in any 
future that can now be foreseen again to undervalue our 
diplomatists. 


Yet this restoration of diplomacy to its rightful place im 
public opinion bas synchronised with an enormous develop- 
ment of a power which is constantly thwarting its best 
efforts. We have seen that secrecy is the most important: 
weapon that a diplomatist can wield. It is his business: 
to watch the movements of opinion, not merely in the 
Government with which he holds intercourse, but among 
the people over whom that Government rules. He has to 
consider how far the actual Ministers embody the feeling 
of the nation behind them, and how far that feeling is 
likely to support or upset their decisions. He has to 
calculate what degree of pressure may wisely be brought 
to bear for the extortion of this concession or the accept-- 
ance of that offer. He has to keep his chiefs informed of 
every movement of the political barometer in order that 
they may shape their own action in the light of the local 
knowledge with which he can furnish them. It is obvious 
that at every stage of this process secrecy is of the very’ 
first importance. If the nation realised that its thoughts: 
and instincts and emotions were being thus catalogued,. 
and arranged in order of importance, the mischief 
caused by the consequent irritation would outweigh al!: 
the good derived from the knowledge gained. There wil!: 
be times, no doubt, when a Government will think it ex-- 
pedient to make public what it has instructed its Ambas- 
sador to say to a foreign Power or what that foreign 
Power has said in reply. But these are exceptional casos. 
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Ordinarily, what passes between the two Powers remains 
unknown until its publication has ceased to be attractive. 
Long afterwards we read with an interest rendered 
languid by distance how near we were to war and by 
what skill and forbearance war was averted. Side by 
side, however, with this soothing reticence of diplomacy 
we have now the irritating publicity of journalism. The 
perfection to which newspaper enterprise has brought the 
collection and diffusion of news sometimes makes the 
correspondent of a great journal the equal as regards 
knowledge of the Foreign Minister. But the use to 
which his knowledge is put is wholly different. In the 
one case it is for the information of the Government, and 
to enable them to conduct negotiations with greater 
success. In the other it is for the information of the 

ublic, and for that of the conductors of the newspaper. 
Tt the admirable telegrams we read every morning were 
the only food supplied us no great harm would be done. 
There would be safety in the very multitude of the voices 
which they gather up and transmit to us. But the 
services of the newspaper Press do not stop here. The 
telegrams of the day are made the text of comments in 
which the information contained in them is harmonised 
and made consistent, and the moral it is alleged to convey 
is set forth in black and white. 


It is at this last point that the danger becomes 
serious. In the first place, the journalist writes from 
knowledge which, though it may be fully equal to 
that of the Foreign Minister on a particular point, 
is necessarily inferior to his in width of scope. We 
have all been interested during the present year in 
the accuracy and earliness of the information for- 
warded from the Z%imes’ correspondent at Pekin. But at 
most he can only have known what was going on at 
Pekin, whereas the Foreign Secretary has known what 
was going on at St. Petersburg, at Berlin, at Paris. It is 
obvious that conclusions founded on the information 
derived from one source may be altogether different from 
conclusions which are the resultant of information derived 
from many sources. The journalist can but make the best 
of an incomplete story, and draw from it the inferences 
which would be correct if it stood alone. In the next 
place, the imperfect knowledge of the journalist is used 
for the enlightenment of a different public from that 
which a Foreign Minister has in view. The readers of a 
aewspaper are for the most part his own countrymen. His 
object may be simply to excite and gratify them, or it may 
be to induce them to adopt his opinion of what their 
Government ought to do. The Foreign Minister can- 
not, indeed, leave his own countrymen altogether 
out of account, but his chief, or at all events his im- 
mediate, thought is how to make the right impres- 
sion on a foreign Government, and through that 
Government on a foreign nation. In almost every case, 
at least in these days, the object of negotiation is the 
maintenance of peace; consequently a Minister’s object 
is to state every demand in such a way as will best 
promote that object. If, indeed, the journalist’s work 
were read only by those for whom it is designed in the 
‘first instance, this difference of aim might not be of much 
importance. At home a newspaper’s advice is always 
taken with a good deal of allowance. But in these days 
nothing is read only by those for whom it is intended. 
Journalism has beeome, in a large measure, cosmopolitan ; 
a chief part of a correspondent’s business is to send home 
summaries and extracts from the journals published in the 
country in which he is writing. Thus every hasty 
utterance, every sharply turned sentence, every jibe 
intended to amuse or stimulate the home reader—every- 
thing, in short, which, from the fact that it is meant for 
consumption by one nation, is least fitted for con- 
sumption by another—passes regularly along the telegraph 
wires. Journalism is continually undoing the work of 
diplomacy. 


We have no remedy to suggest. In the minute 
division of labour which characterises our modern society 
room will be found for every variety of function. We 
can only point out what unknown issues may sometimes 
hang on a leading article in a great newspaper, and 
hope—if sometimes it be against hope—that the con- 
sciousness of power will entail a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility for the consequences that may follow from 
the use of it. 








STRIKES ON THE CONTINENT. 
7 record of events during the last few days in Parig 


reads like the history of a besieged city. We hea: 
of long lines of soldiers on the quays, of military nies 
fortifying the bridges, of all the strategic points of the 
city occupied by the troops, of the greater part of the 
most splendid city of the world, in fact, converted into a 
military camp. And why? Because some workmen wera 
on strike. We do not in the least degree minimise the 
serious nature of a great strike. We could conceive of a 
strike, especially if it were international in character 
which might suspend for some days all the daily opera. 
tions of trade and the routine of civilised existence. But 
the Paris strike is not of that nature; it is, so far as one 
can learn, a serious but not a very dangerous movement, 
The average Englishman, living as he does in the classic 
land of strikes, cannot realise in his own mind the 
mental attitude of the French, or of most (on. 
tinental Governments, towards a strike. We have, it 
is true, seen the military called out in great strikes for 
the protection of life and property, but only as auxiliaries 
to the police, only on urgent local representation, and 
only as a last resource. We saw this done the other day 
in South Wales, but even under these conditions the 
policy of bringing in the military caused much bad feeling 
because our people are not accustomed to be overawed by 
soldiers. Peterloo did more than anything else to hasten 
the downfall of the old, hard Toryism of Eldon and 
Castlereagh; and since then we can think of no seriong 
encounter in England between the populace and the 
military. We may also contrast the different attitude 
taken in the United States with that taken in France, 
Three years ago Mr. Cleveland, then President, sent to 
Chicago during actual strike riots of the most violent 
character a few Federal troops, a mere corporal’s guard 
as compared with the massed soldiers in the streets of 
Paris. But the action of Mr. Cleveland so roused public 
feeling against him as to have been a leading factor in his 
political decline, while nobody in France seems to protest 
against the military occupation of Paris, which is more. 
over done by the Radical Ministry of M. Brisson. 


This phenomenon, we say, is so entirely wide of the 
experience of English people that they cannot in the least 
comprehend it. “If people want to strike, let them 
strike,” is the ordinary English idea; “it is a free 
country, and strikes, while inconvenient, are not dangerous 
portents to the State.” That is the prevailing idea here; 
but obviously it is not so in most Continental countries 
We have had this very year three very notable illustra. 
tions of the attitude taken up by three of the leading 
Powers towards disputes between labour and capital. 
The Milan riots arose out of a local labour contest in 
Milan, aided, doubtless, by a grave and widespread dis- 
content with economic conditions in Italy, but still, 
fundamentally, a local contest which might, one would 
think, have been pacified and solved. But the idea of 
pacification was apparently the last idea which entered 
the mind of the Government. The city was filled with 
troops, and the deliberate process of overawing the people 
was taken in hand, with tragic results which may be said 
to have shocked the not too emotional civilised world. 
Then, again, the German Emperor announced to his 
loving subjects that he was not going to allow strikes, 
that he would “put them down” as the gentleman in 
“Hard Times” proposed to “put down” the poor. He 
also not only sanctioned the most brutal display of armed 
force against a peaceful gathering at Erfurt, but, through 
the pen of the Minister of the Interior, censured the 
Erfurt authorities because sufficient force was not used. 
And now we have the Paris strike with its accompani- 
ment of immense military display. It is significant that 
these three instances represent respectively the three 
leading types of government,—Absolutism, Limited 
Monarchy, and the Republic; showing that, whatever 
may be the form of government, Europe, as a whole, 
regards the strike as being in the nature of a civil war, 
that it is really afraid of the attitude and supposed 
intentions of the wage-earning class, that it suspects 
the social foundations on which its fabric rests, and that 
it inclines as completely as ever to trust in military 
power. Such incidents are as significant, as showing the 
true state of Europe, as is the Dreyfus case. In one 
instance you have a very real fear of the Army, in the 
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other three a very real fear of the people; in the former 


case the civil power dare not subject the military element 
to its control, while in the latter instances it throws itself 
upon the military for the sake of controlling the people. 
We may say at once that this attitude of government 
has its reasons, and yet that it is bad and suggestive of a 
Jitical system which cannot produce a stable equilibrium. 
‘Any great demonstration of the popular will must, in 
countries where the principles of individual liberty are not 
frankly accepted, drive terror to the heart of the Govern- 
ment and pea a to — —_—- a “s 
art of the State. overnment tainte the 
pei of absolutism, where the military power is alle 
supreme, where self-government is not admitted, never 
feels itself to be sate. A small labour dispute may speedily 
jssue in a riot that may proceed to the point of revolu- 
tion; and when that has arrived, where is the Government ? 
So the Government which is not securely founded in the 
active and positive assent of the people cannot afford to 
ermit free action or unauthorised gatherings. We say 
“active and positive assent,” which is a very different 
thing from the passive assent yielded to Louis Napoleon 
after the coup d'état. It is not upon such passive accept- 
ance of the accomplished fact that the safety of the State 
gan repose, but on the moral co-operation of the average 
citizen. Now, without being insular or censorious in our 
criticism, can we say that this frame of mind is nearly 
universal in the Great Powers of the Continent, or that it 
is even general? We think not. The Government does 
not trust a large proportion of its citizens, and they do 
not trust the Government. The stability of a State is 
really founded on a certain impalpable feeling of mutual 
confidence. That feeling was at a low ebb in England 
in the days of the Regency, and it is at a low ebb on 
the Continent now. The big armies are intended not only 
for struggles with foreign rivals, but for even worse con- 
tingencies at home. Without going back to the popular 
demonstrations in 1848 and 1849 which helped on reaction, 
we need only recall Carmaux, Monceau-les-Mines, the 
Brinn riots in Austria, the sanguinary conflict in Belgium 
in 1886, the Milan riots of the present year. The Govern- 
ments, which seem so imposing in their huge military 
displays, are really weak; they are positively afraid that 
a popular demonstration may growin a night, like Jonah’s 
gourd, into a great political revolution, and their authority 
be destroyed ina moment. If, therefore, we conceive of 
such Continental Governments using their soldiers as a 
huge police force to protect themselves, we shall arrive at 
something very near the truth, and so understand the 
kind of reason which lies behind an apparently unin- 
telligible act. 
This Governmental policy has been aided of recent 
years by the wild revolutionary propaganda which has 
perplexed Europe. Without question Anarchism has 
served to sharpen the tools and increase the power of 
Government in nearly every country. The absurd notion 
that in every striking workman a potential Anarchist may 
be concealed dominates Continental policy ; but, absurd 
as it is, that kind of prediction tends to fulfil itself, because 
the policy of overawing strikers by military force is as 
good a means of propagating Anarchism as can well be 
devised. The truth is, the Governments and their enemies 
are moving in a vicious circle. The Government naturally 
protects itself against that which it fears, as every in- 
stitution and every human being will do. But the enemy, 
finding himself treated ab initio as an enemy, as in- 
herently hostile, becomes actually what he is looked upon 
a8 being potentially, and so an internecine war is waged 
the end of which no man can foresee, and which promises 
to involve Europe in the gravest social complications. 
We see and make some allowance for the reliance which 
the Continental Governments place on military force; it 
has, as we have admitted, its reason. But when a doctor 
finds that his treatment, however reasonable it seemed at 
first, has the effect of driving the disease deeper in, he 
changes his method. Our way in England, after having tried 
the other, is to concede liberty of speech and action to all 
who do not actually break the law, and we find that, as a 
Consequence, we have less social friction than in any of 
the leading Continental nations. Liberty is not, perhaps, a 
cure-all in this strange world of complex forces, but it is 
the most healing agency known in the whole social 
pharmacopeeia. We do not say that Continental methods 
‘an instantly be abandoned, for we do not presume to 





| The State to such persons is not only the be-all and end- 





teach foreign statesmen their business when we admit 
that there is a measure of reason behind their policy. 
But that reason is referable to an attitude of mind which 
we can only sum up as distrust of liberty,—distrust of 
the very agency which, in our experience, has made for 
greater goodwill and a firmer social order. 





THE FRENCH ARMY STAFF. 


[* the Times of Thursday Sir Godfrey Lushington has 
: proviied English readers with the most accurate, 
complete, and well-arranged account of l’afaire Dreyfus 
from its inception to the present hour that we have seen. 
Sir Godfrey Lushington, being a trained lawyer anda 
man of singularly clear and impartial mind, has taken no 
side in this perplexing controversy, he has merely stated 
the facts; and if, on a consideration of those facts, the 
impartial reader inclines to believe that a grave scandal 
exists, and that a probably innocent man has certainly 
been condemned on evidence which will not bear searching 
criticism, it is not due to any ex parte statement by Sir 
Godfrey Lushington, but to the inherent nature of the 
case. Sir Godfrey has, indeed, presented us very clearly 
with the alternate theories, the case for Esterhazy, 
involving the guilt of Dreyfus, and the case for Colonel 
Picquart, involving, if not the absolute innocence of 
Captain Dreyfus, yet the scandal of his condemnation and 
the necessity for a frank revision of his case. The intricate 
windings of the prolonged affair, which has occupied four 
years, are so confusing that we may well feel indebted to Sir 
Godfrey Lushington for his singularly able and patient sur- 
vey. We do not propose to goonce more into all this mass of 
evidence, involving many difficult points as to which no 
foreign observer can be positively sure. Probability is 
the guide to life, said Butler; and most observers have 
made up their mind that every probability points to a 
dark conspiracy on the part of the War Office people in 
Paris and some leading Generals of the French Staff. 
Certainly, as regards the central question as to the rela- 
tive value of the testimony of Major Esterhazy and 
Colonel Picquart, considering the known character and 
services of each person, considering the circumstan- 
tial evidence against the former, considering the un- 
qualified statements made officially by both the German 
and Italian Governments, and considering, above all, the 
interest which the Army chiefs show in preventing the 
facts of the case from coming to light, that case, in the 
minds of nearly every reader of Sir Godfrey Lushington’s 
survey, will go against the Generals. One thing, too, seems 
manifest to the observer, that there is no third alternative 
between believing the Generals to be sincere patriots 
devoted to their country, or holding them to have acted 
as conspirators who have determined to punish men 
who have foiled their designs. Now, the question is 
whether we can be in any way justified in believing 
them to be capable of this latter design. Englishmen 
instinctively say they cannot, but they should remember 
history. 

Recollect the traditions of the French Army, at least 
since the arch-Machiavellian ruler, Napoleon. We shall 
be told that to hint at distinguished soldiers conniving at 
lies, forgery, and the overthrow of civil justice is to 
assume a guilt which is scarcely conceivable. But 
Napoleon, the murderer of the Duc d’Enghien, not only 
admitted but insisted on these methods, and industriously 
propagated the “law of the beast” in the French Army. 
Alike in civil and military affairs he stuck at nothing, and 
his favourite Generals were those who stuck at nothing 
also. The French proverb that “‘ he who wills the end wills 
the means” was of the essence of the Napoleonic policy, 
which simply eliminated morality from public consideration 
as a quantité négligeable. That idea was so impressed on 
the minds of those who bore command in the Army that 
we need not be surprised if it animates their successors to- 
day. The action of the men who threw Napoleon over and 
declared for the Restoration as soon as it was their 
interest to do so shows how deep the Machiavellian 
doctrine had penetrated. One may do anything for the 
State, is the doctrine of Machiavelli; one is absolved from 
every moral consideration when the welfare of the State, 
as one understands it, is at stake. Lying and forgery are 
but petty incidents, even the knife and the cup of poison 
are but venial offences, if indeed they are offences at ail. 
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ail of human existence, but it is the despotic State, the 
Empire usurped by a tyrant as the Medici usurped the 
Government of Florence, as Napoleon overthrew the 
Directory, as Louis Napoleon cut off the Republic of 1848. 
The centralising tendency, the belief in some great, over- 
‘bearing central power, which is a quality of mind of most 
Frenchmen, renders the nation an easy prey to this 
doctrine of the right to do anything in the service of the 
State. Private concerns, the sanctities of religion, family 
aifection, nothing is sacred enough tobe respected, as nothing 
is too immoral to be shunned, when your one supreme 
sbject is in view. This is the tradition, we say, of the 
French Army since Napoleon, and it is, we think, neither 
unreasonable nor uncharitable to suppose that this tradition 
operates in the minds of the French Army Staff, and that 
#% might determine their conduct, provided there were an 
adequate motive for action involving the use of all these 
immoral agencies. Now, the real question is, Was there 
such a motive ? 

To answer this question absolutely and finally would 
‘~e to solve the painful riddle of the Dreyfus case once 
and for all, and one could count on one’s fingers the num- 
ver of people who know positively the undoubted facts so 
as to be able to do that. But there is one theory which 
zolves everything, and which, true or false, at least 
‘explains the action of the French Army Staff, assuming, 
-of course, the utter irregularity of the Dreyfus trial, 
the innocence of its victim, the guilt of Esterhazy, 
and the fidelity of Colonel Picquart. This theory is that 
some at least of the leading Generals were in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the Republic by means of a coup d'état, that 
this conspiracy was discovered and unmasked, and that the 
French Army chiefs are now wreaking their vengeance 
on those who have exposed their plot. This appears 
to us no impossible hypothesis, We know that the 
Kepublic has not been cordially accepted by the Army. 
The first serious attempt to undermine the Republic was 
enade under the Presidency of a distinguished soldier; the 
second great plot was made by an adventurous General, 
and it only failed because of his indecision and 
“rivolity ; why should we suppose that a third and well- 
organised conspiracy against a Government which was 
wisibly weak and inefficient was not in active progress 
four years ago? That Dreyfus conveyed no secrets 
‘o the foreign rivals of France we must either 
‘elieve, or we must regard the solemn statements of 
She German and Italian Governments as false. But 
what if Dreyfus did convey some cherished Army 
secrets which portended danger to the Republican 
régime P Does not all that has happened fit in with 
such a hypothesis? Would not the direst vengeance 
he wreaked on the unhappy scapegoat ? Would not 
ali the immoral methods which, on the assumption of the 
¢nnocence of Dreyfus, were used, have been likely to be 
the actual methods employed? Would not the strange 
slealings of the Ministry of War with Colonel Picquart be 
explicable on this hypothesis? Does not this explain the 
contemptuous silence of the Army magnates before a 
¥rench Tribunal? Is it not the one hypothesis which 
throws light on the cautious circumspection which has 
ied the French Government to allow its Judges to be 
browbeaten, its civil authority to be palpably abashed 
vefore military power ? We think the hypothesis, in a 
word, fits the facts, and we cannot conceive of any other 
aypothesis that does. When to this is added the fact 
“hat the accused was a Jew, that he was rather osten- 
<atiously defended by Jews, and that advantage was 
¢aken of these facts to stimulate the anti-Jewish senti- 
«ment which had already been aroused in the Boulanger 
conflict, and which several events had tended to increase, 
‘we see how it is that the populace has been induced to 
take its stand with the Army, and thus to help on the 
wause of that reaction which, in times of preternatural 
‘suspicion like the present, has so often proved fatal to the 
jorogress of liberty in France. We may depend upon it 
what, if the French Army chiefs had decidedly made up 
‘heir minds that a change of government must come 
and that the time was ripe, they would stick at nothing 
‘to secure their object. The perjury and violence of 1851 
‘would be reproduced, or would be supplanted by the forgery 
and lies of 1898. Can it be said that this is an unreason- 
«able view? We hasten to add, in conclusion, that it is 


not only in France that crime is tolerated and admitted 
tor “ reasons of State” 





THE NEW ZEALAND INNOVATION. 


W* regard that vote of the New Zealand House of 

Representatives granting a pension of £18 a year 
—7s. a week—to every poor person in the Colony—that is, 
persons with less than 13s. a week—whose age exceedg 
sixty-five, as an incident of grave practical importance 
Owing to causes too numerous to recount here, New 
Zealand has become a laboratory of political and social 
experiment, and though the rulers of the Colony are not 
exactly Edisons, they have a freedom of mind which ma. 
one day lead to a considerable success. In their present 
effort they are clearly in accord with a great deal of 
English feeling, as is proved by Mr. Chamberlain’s action 
and with an immense mass of Continental feeling, ag ig 
proved by the language of French Ministers and all German 
and Austrian social declaimers, the root of which in ali 
countries is the same. That root is the idea that a work. 
man, if he does his work well and lives uprightly to old 
age, not only benefits himself but the community, and jg 
therefore entitled at the hands of the community to 4 
reward beyond his wages. Wages come from the employer; 
but, say those who argue on this side, the citizen also has 
cause for manifesting his gratitude. It is held to be dis. 
creditable to that community, not only that a toiler of that 
kind should suffer hunger, but that he should be compelled 
to live in a way that to a civilised human being is at the 
best exceedingly uncomfortable. His honour, to put it in 
the Continental way, ought to be protected as well as his 
body, and this protection can only be secured bya pension 
when he is past work, a condition made increasingly com. 
mon by the necessity, produced by high wages, of picking 
the men to be employed. Nobody wants the old, who, 
therefore, when seeking work are often driven to lie about 
their ages in the most shameless way, actually in some 
instances rouging and dyeing their hair when they 
apply for work. It is foolish, say the advocates of 
this idea, to extol the industrial life above every other, 
and then display gratitude to every kind of worker 
except industrials. The men who build our cities are as 
worthy as those who defend them, or keep them in order, 
and ought, it is argued, to be similarly secured against 
the evils, and especially the humiliations, now too often 
incidental to industrial old age. The community has 
been enriched by them, or, in the case of agriculturists, 
has been released by them from the necessity of growing 
each for himself his own food, and why should it not 
repay those great services by making old age, which is, at 
all events, a trial, if not a misery, for man, more honour- 
able and easier to bear ? 


The theory is, at all events, a consistent and an intel- 
ligible one, and does not in itself, as a theory, deserve to 
be set aside with the respectful derision customary in 
England. If civilisation advances upon its present lines, 
as we all suppose it will do, something of the kind is sure 
to be tried somewhere, and it is well to think out the 
subject somewhat in advance. Great masses of the work- 
men of Europe are still discontented, more than half of 
them—that is, all but the highly skilled—with fair reason, 
and their steady pressure upon the upper class will, we may 
be sure, be felt in the end to be nearly irresistible. The 
dreams of the Socialists, it is true, are dreams, first because 
men are and will remain self-interested, and secondly because 
the competent, who govern industry like everything else, 
will not bear that levelling down to the incompetent which 
Socialism, to exist at all as a working system of life, must 
enforce. But though, as we believe, Socialism will not 
realise its hopes or revolutionise the world, we conceive 
that if progress continues—of course a vast assumption, 
but one always made in England—the working classes 
will gradually advance in prosperity nearer to the classes 
with capital or higher education, will, that is, obtain more 
freedom—they have on the Continent very little, and the 
freedom is not complete even here—higher wages, aud in 
some way or other, the pension way being, perhaps, the 
most probable, more definite recognition that their 
labour helps on the general machinery of civilisation. 
The advance has occurred in the immediate past, and 
it will, unless some catastrophe happens, continue in the 
immediate future. The position of the labouring man 18 
far better than it was at the beginning of the century, and 
already in the civilised countries the community has re 
cognised one or two of his claims, granting him free 
education, paying for costly precautions intended to pre- 
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serve his health, and providing, in some countries at 
considerable expense, that he shall enjoy a security for 
his savings, as great as, or greater than, that of the 
capitalist. The next great step, we strongly incline to 
believe, will be, in Europe as in New Zealand, in 
the pension direction. An English Minister has sug- 
gested that, a French Minister has promised that, and 
2 German Minister has talked of that as something 
ossible “when the cows come home.” The difficulties 
appear at first sight to be enormous; but when carefully 
examined, they resolve themselves into three, and every 
one of the three can, we apprehend, be solved by reasonable 
sacrifices. The first difficulty, that which strikes politicians, 
is want of motive-power, in other words, of liking among 
the masses for the project. That will vanish. It has 
vanished already on the Continent, and it will vanish here 
as soon as education has inflicted upon our masses the 
curse of the middle classes,—their incurable apprehension 
as to the pecuniary future. The English recklessness 
about the future, if distant more than a year, is disap- 
pearing. With the new consciousness which we see 
working in every direction will come new fears. The 
second difficulty, that which strikes moralists, is the 
injustice of any scheme under which the competent are 
taxed for the incompetent, and this upon the very ground 
of the latter’s incompetence; but this also may disappear. 
The argument is equally hostile to free education, and 
indeed to any Poor-law at all, unless the latter is defended 
upon purely Christian principles. We tax John already 
to give Tom’s children the intellectual means of getting 
on. And the third difficulty, that which strikes the 
economist, is that the means required would involve too 
greata demand on the community. That of course, if 
true, is a final obstacle; but, then, is it true? The 
actuaries give us no clear reply, and we suspect 
the assumption rests upon a mere confusion as to 
the meaning of words. There is no doubt in any 
one’s mind that pensions to the aged poor or 
the aged population, whenever adopted, must involve 
increased taxation, but there is absolutely no reason why 
that taxation should not take the just and expedient form 
of a minute payment from the age of majority to that of 
sixty-five. In other words, there is no reason in the world 
why the work should not be done through a system of 
universal compulsory insurance, supervised and rather 
heavily aided by the State. Sixpence a week through life 
will secure ten shillings a week at sixty-five. We need 
not go to the rash and extravagant American point and 
make peace as burdensome as war, but Great Britain 
can afford an industrial reform as well as a campaign. 
We shall be told that the people will not submit to 
any such taxation, but we do not believe it. They might 
dislike the proposal to-day as they disliked Walpole’s 
excise; but if they were told by a Premier whom they 
trusted that it would benefit them, and the figures were 
“summered and wintered” to them, and the Press dis- 
cussed the scheme to weariness, they would end by a 
nearly universal acceptance. The object is in accord with 
the ideas of their world and their generation, it is in 
agreement with modern scientific thought, and it would 
lift from their hearts that dread of the workhouse which 
never entirely leaves those who possess no property, and 
which, as education releases the imagination, will become 
a dominant factor in English social life. It is, we are 
confident, in this direction that State philanthropy will 
move, and State philanthropy is a force which, whether 
we like it or not—and we have often expressed our dis- 
trust of it—is only at the beginning of a career which 
will go far. We shall watch the consequences of the 
New Zealand vote, if it becomes executive, with keen 
interest and attention, though we are well aware that its 
true proportions and effects will only begin to be per- 
ceptible in the next generation. 





THE HOPE OF IRELAND. 


jyere the past few days some cheering indications 
have appeared as to the possibility that in the 
working of the Local Government Act there may be a 
drawing-together of Irishmen belonging to classes that 
have been too long estranged. On the one side, Mr. 
John Redmond, in his interesting and in many respects 
valuable speech in Dublin on Monday last, pronounced 
very strongly against any ostracising of the landed gentry, 








Unionists though they are almost to a man, if they are- 
ready to serve on the new County Councils. He con- 
siders, indeed, that it is essential that wherever possible 
the Nationalists should insist on holding a majority in 
those bodies, so as to make them, by their very existence, 
a demonstration of the Irish people’s determination to be 
content with nothing short of a Parliament in Dublin.. 
Bat, “subject to that limitation, the people,” Mr. Red- 
mond maintained, “should secure the best, and most. 
qualified, and the best-fitted men to carry on their busi- 
ness ; and let them not scruple,” he added, “ to give a fair,, 
and even generous, representation to men who were quali« 
fied, apart from the question whether they had agreed 

with their political views in the past.” On the same 
subject some useful remarks were made by Mr. Vesey 
Knox at a banquet at which he and Mr. Healy were enter- 
tained by the Nationalists of Ulster last week. “In the 
working of the Local Government Act,” he contended, 
“religion should not be a bar to any man’s progress or 
place in the community and in the affection of 
the people.” Mr. Redmond would certainly applaud 

that sentiment, which, indeed, in its practical operation 
would be very largely identical with the principle he him- 
self laid down a few days later. Not by any means afi 
Irish Unionists are Protestants, but the overwhelming 
majority of Irish Protestants are Unionists. Thus we 

have the leader of the Parnellite section of the Nationalists 

and one of the most influential non - Parnellite 

members of that party agreeing in the advocacy of a 
selection of candidates for the County Councils by 

reference to their personal experience and ability for the 

conduct of local affairs, always assuming that a numerical 

preponderance is, where possible, secured for the sup- 
porters of Ireland’s “ national claims.” 


On the other side, the Anglican Bishops of Ossory and 
Meath have recently taken occasion to urge upon the: 
Protestant Unionists of Ireland the immense importance 
ot availing themselves of the opportunities of publie: 
service offered by the Local Government Act. The Bishop 
of Derry, Dr. Chadwick, has strongly enforced the same 
lesson, even while recognising that it is very possible that 
many of those who act upon it may meet with distrust,. 
and even with rebuffs and rejection. “To-day,” writes 
this patriotic prelate, “‘ the best Irishman is he who strives 
most successfully to forget the wrong his party has 
suffered, and to expiate what it has done. And if only 
one Conservative, one landlord, or one Protestant im 
Ireland were admitted to help in working these all- 
important Boards, I should be sorry if he refused to act, 
and should think that he had lost a chance.” These are 
golden words, and we read them with the greater pleasure 
in view of the opinion lately expressed to us by one 
possessing considerable knowledge of Ulster, that even 
there, if landlords stood once as candidates for the: 
County Councils, and were defeated, they would not 
be very likely to stand again. Bishop Chadwick’s: 
counsel indicates in language which could not well be 
improved upon the spirit in which the members of the 
Irish upper classes should regard their duty in the present 
situation. It is doubtless true that in its successive: 
attempts during the last eight-and-twenty years to secure 
justice to the Irish tenant-farmers, Parliament has in- 
flicted a good deal of hardship on the landlords. We 
regret that hardship, and consider that the case for some 
measure of compensation, sustained by Judge O’Connor 
Morris in his book, “‘ [reland from 1798 to 1898,” which we: 
reviewed a few weeks ago, isa strong one. But, as the 
same book shows only too clearly, the wrongs embodied 
in the system of agrarian law in force down to 1870— 
wrongs from time to time actually aggravated by Imperial 
legislation—were so grave and so widely felt, that there 
is no cause for surprise that the spirit of suspicion and 
resentment engendered by them still lingers among the 
peasantry. And even if it should show itself in readiness 
to listen to the injunctions of wirepullers to reject land- 
lord candidates for seats on County Councils, whether ae 
landlords, or as Protestants, or as Unionists, the fact 
would not justify any withdrawal of the proprietor 
class from the attempt to participate in the control cf 
local affairs. Their part is, as the Bishop of Derry se 
admirably expresses it for all his countrymen, to forget 
the wrongs their party has suffered and to expiate what 
it has done. And even if at first, though we hope the 
contrary, only a few of them should be elected, it will he 
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the duty and the privilege of those few to exhibit, by 
their public-spirited conduct, the worthiness of their 
class to enjoy the confidence of their countrymen at 
large. At the best, the reconciliation can only be 
gradual. Estrangements which are the growth of 
centuries are not appeased in a few years, or even, 
it may be, in the lifetime of a generation. But 
unless all the teachings of history are at fault, there are 
no estrangements which are unappeasable, except possibly 
some of colour, and if the present generation of the upper 
classes in Ireland rise to the height of the call upon them, 
there is the best reason to believe that their successors 
will find it a better and happier country to live in than it 
has been for long ages past. 

Naturally, Mr. Redmond and Mr. Knox cherish and 
avow the hope that if the new County Councils are selected 
in no spirit of political or religious exclusiveness, and 
are worked with efficiency and equity, the result will be 
not only a great improvement in the material condition of 
Treland, but a steady, though gradual, conversion of Irish 
and English Unionists to a belief in the safety and justice 
of Home-rule. The aspiration is one to which they are 
entitled, and which deserves respect, just as did the aim 
of some of the most influential members of the Young 
Ireland party to develop in their country a moral and 
intellectual fitness to play a nation’s part. Mr. Parnell, 
in our belief—and here we profoundly disagree with Mr. 
Redmond—did almost everything in his power to unfit 
Ireland for such a part. He sowed demoralisation far 
and wide, and deepened and envenomed ancient animosi- 
ties. Ireland is only now beginning to recover from 
the disastrous influence of that singularly able, but 
desperate and unscrupulous man. One of the great 
merits of the Local Government Act is that it 
puts into the hands of all classes opportunities for 
purging away the dregs of the poison left by the ghastly 
obsession of the Land League and National League. 
The most appalling feature of Mr. Gladstone’s Home- 
rule policy was, undoubtedly, that it proposed to throw 
vast and vague fresh responsibilities upon Ireland while 
her whole body politic was still fevered and distempered 
by the operation of those profoundly pernicious organisa- 
tions. But, of course, the radical objections to Home- 
rule do not depend upon the condition of Ireland at any 
particular moment, but upon the dvnamics of human 
nature and the conditions of wellbeing for the British 
Empire. It would not be wise or safe to give Ireland a 
separate Parliament, even if it were inhabited by Yorkshire- 
men or Kentishmen. We never thought, as Mr. Glad- 
stone suggested that Unionists were in the habit of 
thinking, that Irishmen had a “double dose of original 
sin.” But even if it were established that they had only half 
a dose, our conviction of the danger of Home-rule would 
remain. Duality at headquarters must mean a crippling 
of that which Lord Rosebery has finely described as the 
greatest secular agency for good known to mankind. 
And we, for our part, cherish the hope against hope that a 
really united Ireland, with its ancient schisms healed, with 
all its classes working together for the good of their 
common country, would recognise this truth, and would 
not desire any constitutional change likely, in any 
degree, to diminish the security and the effectiveness of 
the British Empire. Therefore, without any misgiving, 
we welcome every sign of that internal reconciliation in 
which, together with the development of the spirit of 
self-help and self-reliance, lies the hope of Ireland. 








THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON THE 
EUCHARIST. 

HE present Archbishop of Canterbury has no doubt the 
defects of his qualities; but then he has qualities, and 
one of them, rather rare among clerical dignitaries of our 
day, is fearlessness. He must be much better aware than 
most men of the controversy that is raging among clergymen 
as to the Eucharist, of the bitterness the contest excites, and 
of the real danger of a secession on its account, yet he makes 
it the first subject of his visitation charge, and delivers his 
judgment as to the true attitude of the Church in regard to 
it as clearly and unhesitatingly as if he did not know that 
great sections of the twenty thousand clerics whom he is 
really addressing will regard that utterance, some of them 
with dismay, some of them with anger, and a few with positive 





abhorrence. He makes no reserves, he conceals nothing save 
perhaps his individual opinion, which would have been out of 
place, and he is never unintelligible. Like it or dislike it, 
there is no mistaking his exposition of the law, The 
Archbishop declares that the Church of England permits 
two widely different opinions as to the nature of the 
Eucharist, and rejects absolutely a third. The third 
is the one popularly known as transubstantiation, the 
Roman belief that the elements when consecrated are actually 
changed, though not visibly changed, into the very body of 
our Lord. This belief the Church, with the very obvious and 
strong approval of Dr. Temple, utterly condemns. «Mogt 
assuredly,” says his Grace, “if ever human inventions have 
been allowed to supersede the teaching of Scripture, this ig 
among the number of such inventions. There is nota word 
in the New Testament which can be wrested into a support of 
the doctrine of the conversion of the bread into the body of 
the Lord or the wine into His blood. .... The Church of 
England has condemned this teaching as unscriptural; ag 
inconsistent with the very nature of a Sacrament, since a 
Sacrament implies an external and visible sign with an inward 
and spiritual grace; as tending and having already given rige 
to many superstitions.” That the Archbishop is historically 
correct is certain, for otherwise the Reformation would have 
very little meaning, a fact of which extreme Ritualists 
are well aware when they try to explain that great 
movement away; but there must bea thousand clergymen 
to whom a statement so definite and unqualified will give 
more than a momentary pang. On the other hand, the 
Church tolerates two opinions without finally deciding 
between them. There are those who hold a view which the 
Archbishop thus describes :—“ There are those who hold that 
no special gift is bestowed by this Sacrament, but that the 
value of it mainly, if not entirely, resides in the effect pro- 
duced on the soul of the receiver by the commemoration of 
that wonderful act of love, our Lord’s sacrifice of Himself on 
the Cross. Nothing more, they think, is needed, and nothing 
more is given. The spiritual effect, according to this view, is 
great; the memory of the Cross works on all the being; it 
softens, purifies, elevates, kindles; and this to such a degree 
that possibly no other influence can be compared with that 
exercised by this great sacrifice. But there is no special gift, 
no supernatural interposition, any more than in prayer.” 
And there are those who hold that there is something 
more, that the Lutheran doctrine is true, that in some 
mysterious way, though the elements are not changed, 
something supernatural has been added, that, in fact, they are 
natural things, yet our Lord is actually present in them. The 
Church permits both views, the commemoration service, and 
the actual presence in the Lutheran sense, that is, as it is 
technically called, “ consubstantiation ” ; but it will not permit 
the latter view to be pushed or exaggerated into the Romanist 
belief. That is clear, and justifies the assertion we have 
maintained for so many years, that on this point, which is 
eardinal, the Church is intentionally comprehensive. It 
rejects no shade of opinion on the Eucharist except that 
which is in the most distinctive way openly Romanist. 


It was quite time that this should be said definitely, for the 
fight grows hot, and there are signs that some politicians would, 
if they could, make a strong attempt to narrow the Charch’s 
boundaries; and by none could it be said better than by 
Dr. Temple, who, besides being the official chief and representa- 
tive of the Anglican hierarchy, is a prelate with learning and 
a hard head. He at least will not be accused either of incom- 
petence or “insufficient equipment.” But we could wish his 
Grace had paused for a moment to describe the opinion of the 
mass of the laity who accept the Church, but who on this 
matter we believe, as on many others, differ from the majority 
of the clergy. They reject, as we understand their opinion, 
both transubstantiation and consubstantiation, not as une- 
scriptural so much as unreasonable and impossible. With a 
certain brutal contempt alike of theology and philosophy 
very characteristic of Englishmen, they maintain that 
nothing, whether consecrated or otherwise, can be two things 
at once; that bread, for example, whatever grace it may 
bestow on the man who eats it in faith and obedience, can 
remain only bread. They cannot be made to see that bread 
is two things at once,—namely, a compound of flour, water, 
yeast, and salt, and the compounded and changed entity 
t, in fact, be, to use a phraseology 


called brend. There mus 
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we do not like, a metaphysical entity called bread, or 
there would be no distinction between the compounded 
substance and its component parts, and it is con- 
ceivable, though not provable except by a revelation, 


of bread remain the same. The English laity were never 
able to see this in the height of the Reformation 
contest, and are not able to see it now; and they have, there- 
fore, made a faith for themselves which is not that of their 
clergy. They hold that the administration and reception of 
the Eucharist constitute a commemorative service which, 
having been specially instituted by Christ himself, may, and 
if the recipient is worthy, does, convey something of inde- 
finable mystical grace. The grace is not in the bread and 
wine, but in its reception in faith as an act of reverent 
obedience to a mandate which, coming from a divine being, 
must not only be wise, but beneficial. They do not attempt 
to define what it is that consecration effects in the case of the 
Bucharist, any more than they define it in the case of a 
cathedral, but they hold that, whatever it is, the presence and 
assent of the recipient is essential to its validity. The conse- 
cration of the elements in an empty church strikes them as a 
meaningless form, a superstitious act,—a belief which at 
once and finally separates them from the Romanist, and 
would, if they were ever logical, also separate them from 
the Lutheran. They do not, however, in most cases ob- 
ject to the clergyman being as to this matter a Lutheran. 
Their singular tolerance of almost all theological differ- 
ences, due in part to ignorance, in part to their fixed, 
and, as we entirely admit, unphilosophical impression 
that the only test of truth is the conduct it produces, 
induces them to overlook in the clergy almost any 
departures from their own theories, and it is only when 
they hear the celebration openly called “the Mass” that 
they begin to grow hostile, and symptoms show them- 
selves—the race being given to resort to force—of a latent 
tendency to brawl. They are, however, nearly immovable in 
their own view, and listen to arguments inconsistent with 
that view very much as if they were delivered in Latin. They 
do not want their own view embodied in an Act. They do 
not even censure their teachers for holding a different one. 
The capacity for feeling the odiwm theologicum has nearly 
died out among them; but they are, in the most placable and 
unpretentious way, beyond the reach of conversion. Not one 
of them denies a certain mystical character to the Eucharist. 
Not one of them questions that its reception with full rever- 
ence is a Christian obligation ; but not one of them—we speak, 
of course of the majority—believes in the presence during 
the service, of anything but a keenly felt spiritual grace. 
“Means of grace” they say, and believe, but they go no 
farther, either towards Rome or towards Luther. Those of 
the clergy who hope they will are wasting strength, as much 
as those lawyers who think that if they explain the real 
utility and function of a jury, they may convince the electors 
that it ought to consist of less than twelve. They are simply 
met by the Englishman’s silent but unalterable “ No,” which 
in controversies with the clergy never becomes audible unless 
the individual clergyman is either disliked or despised. The 
vices and oppressions of the clergy, rather than any change 
of theologic opinion, produced the English Reformation. 





THE TENDENCY TO SOCIAL CLASSES. 

N the Daily News of Tuesday there is an interesting 
account of the revival of the second-class compartment 

on English railways, which, it is fair to say, was anticipated 
and advocated by that journal at the very time when the 
probable elimination of the second class was treated as a sub- 
stantial fact. It will ba remembered that the Midland Rail- 
way began the experiment of getting rid of the second class, 
on the ground that, as the third class was improved and 
former second-class passengers flocked into the renovated and 
more comfortable thirds, the second class did not pay. The 
theory was accepted by the public and by most of the railway 
managers, and it spread to other lines. Not only the receipts, 
but the proportions of profits, from third-class passengers 
Went up by leaps and bounds, until it seemed as though the 
second class was doomed. But those who anticipated the 
extinction of the second-class passenger ignored certain im- 
Portant factors which have now, according to the Daily 
News, made themselves felt. In the first place, there 


is a 


tendency to social stratification in England (and not in 
England alone, although it is most conspicuous here) which 
was gratified by the old three-division system; and in the 


| Second place, there are large numbers of travellers in England 
that this entity may be changed, yet the constituents 








who will gladly pay a somewhat higher rate for the sake of 
escaping the jostling and elbowing which the universal 
travelling custom increasingly involves, and for the sake of 
avoiding contact with passengers who may prove to be 
offensive or noisy. We have no very long distances in these 
islands, but still a journey, say, from London to Edinburgh, 
or from Newcastle to Plymouth, is quite long enough to 
render the question of freedom from annoyance or over- 
crowding of sufficient importance to induce a considerable 
section of the travelling public to be willing to pay for the 
additional convenience of pleasant travel, or, as we might 
rather say, for the absence of inconvenience. It is this con- 
sideration which was overlooked by those who anticipated the 
doom of the second class, and which justifies the revival of 
the second class by the railway authorities as a reasonable 
and “ paying” policy. 


It is true that between a second-class compartment and a 
third on any of our express trains there is now little or no 
difference; a rug on the floor is practically the sole sign of a 
second as distinguished from a third, and, excepting on a 
very cold day, that in itself is not worth paying for. But 
greater ease, more room to turn about in, freedom from 
crowds especially in such hot weather as we have recently 
experienced, and freedom from possible annoyance are objects 
worth paying for provided the extra payment demanded is 
not prohibitive. That is the case for the second class. What, 
therefore, was evidently demanded was not the abolition of 
the second class but a reduction in its fare, and this is 
exactly what has taken place, with the result that the second 
class is rehabilitated and that its passengers are steadily 
increasing in numbers. The London and South-Western 
was the first company to see that the second class might 
be made profitable, and that it was a quite logical out- 
come of the conditions of social life. It lowered the second- 
class rate to just that point which would induce the class 
of travellers we have been considering to pay the small 
extra charge for the very real advantages which a second- 
class compartment offers on crowded trains and in the busier 
seasons of travel. We now learn that most of the other rail- 
way companies are following this example. The Great 
Eastern, it is true, under its very energetic management, has 
eliminated the second class from its express trains, but the 
London and North-Western and the Great Western have 
lowered second-class rates with the most remarkable results. 
On the latter line there has been an increase of two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand seven hundred and ninety-three 
second-class passengers within the last half-year,—a sufficient 
justification for the new policy. We have said that this 
policy is especially English, and it may be urged that it is 
merely a concession to the unsocial habits of the English 
public, who stare at one another in a railway train as though 
they were members of hostile bands. Butin reality the policy 
is a general, if not a world-wide one. The three classes 
maintain their ground in nearly all Continental countries, 
although much of the rolling-stock has been revolutionised 
within the last few years. On some German lines, 
indeed, one has to pay extra for the privilege of travelling 
in certain trains in the excellent corridor carriages 
which are now run on nearly all the leading German 
lines. In France and Italy second-class fares are at such a 
comparatively low point that many persons there travel 
second who would never dream of doing so here. No travel 
in Europe is cheaper or more comfortable than the admirable 
second class on most of the railways in Austria-Hungary. 
In Belgium both seconds and thirds are still full, and often 
even crowded. Generally speaking, the triple division holds 
its ground. Singularly enough too, in the United States, 
where the people are both sociable and democratic, the ten- 
dency is to a division not markedly different from ours. You 
can buy for a small extra sum a seat in a separate car filled 
with “reclining” chairs, very pleasant and restful for the 
long journeys so necessary in America; and this, as distin- 
guished on the one hand from the splendid “ palace” car, 
and on the other from the ordinary car, may be likened to 
a second class. In Australia and Canada the division 
system holds, spite of the general democratie iceling. 
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Jn many Iuropean cities, as our readers doubtless know, 
there are two classes even in the street cars, a system 
nnknown here. It may fairly be said, therefore, that 
the demand for greater seclusion or comfort at a slightly 
enhanced rate is not peculiarly English, but a general 
and quite intelligible demand. The rational nature of this 
eemand may, perhaps, best be seen from observing the state 
ef London suburban trains at the time of day when the 
multitude goes to or returns from work. You may have the 
greatest possible respect for the man in front of you as a 
man, you may acknowledge that he is probably your moral 
superior, but he is undeniably dirty and malodorous, and your 
pbysical sensibilities are offended by his proximity. The 
presence of dozens of such men in one railway carriage, though 
of course they cannot help it, is not agreeable, and you will 
be willing to pay a little higher to avoid this; not a great 
deal higher, but so much as will not prevent you from the 
acquisition of any other luxury which you may regard as the 
equivalent of pleasant travel. It is exactly that social fact 
which the skilful railway manager will take note of, and it is 
that which will lead him to revive the second-class compart- 
ment on the basis of a moderate tariff. 


The instinct we have analysed is universal. We see it on 
tbe ocean steamer, where comfort is an object of even greater 
importance than on a train. One would sooner economise in 
other ways than travel “intermediate” to New York rather 
than as a “saloon” passenger; indeed, the prevalence of 
paying extra fare for a first class on the boat, even when only 
crossing the Channel, testifies even more strongly to the 
instinct. Who will endure the crush at the cheaper seats in 
theatres or concert-halls, with the possibility of too close 
neighbours who make constant audible comments on what 
they see or hear, when by a little higher payment he can 
obtain his reserved seat and his greater ease? One need not 
be the haughty scion of an ancient house or a purse-proud 
millionaire to appreciate more comfort, more refinement, 
more freedom, either when one has to take a long journey 
or listen to a play. It must even be confessed that 
in church, where the equality of all men before their 
Greator is acknowledged, not a little positive misery 
may be inflicted on sensitive people by crowds of the 
dirty, the restless, the persons with nasty habits, as many 
visitors to the great churches of Rome on important festival 
occasions can testify. If a quiet and reverent visitor could, 
%y slipping a coin into the hands of a sacristan, secure for 
himself a coign of vantage on such occasions, he would 
certainly do so, not because he despises the poor peasant- 
woman from the Campagna with the three or four dirty, 
.oisy children she has brought with her to the stately shrine, 
but because, beyond a certain point, the friction involved 
defeats the very object one has sought in one’s visit. In 
truth, whatever may one day be, we cannot get away from the 
€act that, as things are, the world is made up of social classes 
whose habits, tone of thought, culture, are so different that 
they do not find constant intercourse productive of genuine 
‘delight. To ignore such a social fact would be absurd and 
canprofitable on the part of those who organise our travel or 
our amusements, Their duty undoubtedly is to aid as far as 
they can in the process of levelling up, and it was a grave 
error when third-class travel was permitted to be dirty and 
ancomfortable. But it would be equally a mistake to over- 
Jook the willingness of large classes to pay a little more for 
something beyond the minimum of general comfort and 
Enxury. 





BENEVOLENCE IN ANIMALS. 

ITHIN the limits of animal character good qualities 

so predominate over bad that the world has become 

aimost exacting in its expectations of excellence in their 
imperfect intelligences. Traits of courage, good temper, 
fidelity, intense family affection, and a great capacity for 
friendship, which in cases deserves the name of love, for man, 
-have raised an expectation of other qualities which we should 
-expect to correspond with them. It is commonly regretted, 
for instance, that in their society instances of benevolence 
and practical sympathy with other animals are so rare, a 
egret based on the assumption that there ought to be a 
«sentiment between one animal and another equivalent to 
“philanthropy ” among mankind. This feeling scarcely takes 
into account the complex nature of benevolence, or the late- 








ness of its development in man, or the limits to the possibilities 
of its development in animal minds. It does not follow that 
the very general absence of benevolence towards other 
animals, related or non-related, discredits the animal dis. 
position as it would that of some human community where 
the sentiment of philanthropy was unknown. A very slight 
acquaintance with the history of mankind shows that beneyo- 
lence is not one of the primitive virtues at all. It appears 
very late in the history of human progress. Even there 
its survival and maintenance is always threatened by any 
rude disturbance of the delicate machinery of daily wellbeing, 
It survives and is brought into prominence after temporary 
calamities. A sudden catastrophe, like the West Indian 
hurricane for example, stimulates the sentiment. But in 
long and enduring suffering, the incidence of which is general, 
it is matter of common knowledge that the impulse of good. 
will tends to disappear. This tendency is among the first 
and deplorable symptoms caused by any violent collapse of 
the organised wellbeing of society. The instances in which 
this demoralisation has been kept at bay, and which national 
pride dwells upon most fondly, are in nearly every case 
evidence that the sentiment is strongest where it exists both 
by inheritance and training. The unselfish devotion to 
others shown by the beleaguered garrisons in the Mutiny 
was strengthened and supported by the fact that the 
greater number of adult non-combatants were English 
ladies, and that among the men the proportion of 
those belonging to a class whose standard of moral 
obligation is a high one was unusually large, This 
is not the place to analyse the motives which prompt 
and maintain such magnificent devotion. But it is certain 
that few or none of the inducements are other than complex 
and slowly acquired notions of honour, duty, self-respect, 
religion, or patriotism, which are utterly beyond the limits of 
the animal mind in Nature, except perhaps that of duty, 
which is only learnt in relation to man by at most one 
or two animals. Without multiplying instances of the 
acquired character of the benevolent impulse in man, it is 
worth remembering that even civilised races relapse with 
astonishing pertinacity to the non-benevolent state, and that 
in cultured Athens the horrible human sacrifices with which 
the story of ancient Greece is replete survived as a national 
institution, and that every year a man and a woman were 
whipped through the streets and then barnt alive to satisfy 
some such impulse as prompts similar acts among the Congo 
negroes. At the present moment, the absence of benevolence 
in any form among the non-developed races of to-day needs 
no better illustration than the fact recorded by Captain Hinde, 
that on the Upper Congo no negro lives beyond forty, that 
being the age at which their fellow-men directly or indirectly 
cause their death. 


If analogy demands the exercise of benevolence by one 
animal towards another, it is not quite clear in what sphere 
this sentiment is to find its realisation. It is clear that we 
cannot expect it from all animals to all other animals, for the 
carnivorous creatures naturally act “after their kind.” 
Probably those who would at any rate desire to see this trait 
would expect to see either a general tendency to mutual 
aid and comfort among the non-carnivorous warm-blooded 
creatures, or at least a desire to perform such good offices 
among those of the same species. We speak now of animals 
in a state of Nature, not domesticated. The former is probably 
an idea quite beyond the range of the ordinary animal mind. 
It is possible that those of one species feel sorrow when those 
of another are in trouble or pain. But there is no evidence 
whatever that wild animals ever do this. There is a kind of 
chance association on the same feeding ground, or sometimes 
under stress of flood or fire. But we can recall no single 
instance, for example, of a wild animal of one species attempt- 
ing to defend an animal of another, even when they are quite 
competent to do so. It is doubtful if a case has been 
recorded of buffaloes charging to protect a wounded antelope, 
though they will do so to save a wounded member of their 
own herd; or of elephants, or baboons, or other creatures which 
live in society, attempting to protect the wounded young of 
any other species but their own. Among the creatures which 
seem to assume the rdle of sentries for the protection of other 
animals, there is one, the rhinoceros bird, whose behaviour 
almost justifies the belief that it feels some duty to the 
antelope or buffalo on whose insect enemies it is feeding, 
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so ‘extraordinary, and apparently organised, is the watch 
which it maintains. But this is a very restless, active bird, 
and it is quite possible that its familiarity with the species 
on whose backs it finds food makes it identify itself to 
some extent with them. It probably imagines the buffalo 
to be almost a part of itself. In any case, the instances of 
indifference are so overwhelming that we may set aside the 
assumption that there is a common sympathy among non- 
related animals, even when not carnivorous. It is not a 
defect of character, but of comprehension. The relations 
between those of the same species are closer, though exhibi- 
tions of helpfulness are by no means genera!, and instances 
of positive ill-treatment are common. In spite of this, 
they are probably exceptional. The monkeys who drown 
the objectionably sick by shoving them off trees into 
the river are certainly rather worse than the Greeks who 
“marooned” Philoctetes for the same reason. Bat with 
this should be contrasted Brehm’s story of the rescue 
of the young baboon from his dogs by a patriarch of 
the troop, and the encouragement given by an older stag toa 
young one which feared to jump a fence. Lord Lovat gives 
an admirable description of this scene in the volume of the 
“Badminton Library” on“ Deerstalking.” Theoldstag reached 
over towards the young one at last, and “actually kissed him; ” 
bat the youngster would not jump. Animals are so “help- 
‘ess” themselves when anything goes amiss, especially in 
cases of accident, that they can hardly be expected to do 
much for others. But the impulse is often there in the 
related kinds, though it is not extended to the non-related. 
Otters run round a trapped otter all night. Cats and foxes 
visit the bodies of their dead, and so do stoats and weasels. 
{tis a ruie with trappers to leave these near a trap; so we 
may conclude that these animals probably visit their fellows 
when trapped. The writer once saw an odd instance of this in- 
effectual concern,—probably not very deep, for the actors 
were sparrows. A brick trap had been set ina yard, and a 
sparrow caught. All the sparrows in the neighbourhood 
had learnt it, and were sitting in crowds on hedges, cucumber 
frames, sheds, and buildings, discussing the situation, or 
staring moodily at the trap where the captive was imprisoned, 
but quite invisible. Next day a robin was caught, but the 
sparrows showed no concern whatever. 


This tendency among the wild races finds definite expression 
among the domesticated animals, though instances are not 
very common. We have seen a small pig, stuck in a paling 
(through which it had tried to squeeze, assisted by an elder 
one inside. Attracted by its cries, it took the small pig’s 
head in its mouth and tried to pull it through, in doing which 
it almost pulled the sufferer’s head off. In another case 
a cat deliberately fetched its owner to assist another cat 
which was lying helpless in a fit. Moreover, domesti- 
cated animals are to some extent “ progressive,” and have 
vealised the notion of common good among other creatures 
than their own stock. There is a good deal of service and 
benevolence among very different domesticated animals, 
especialy in the form of protection, sharing of food, and for- 
bearance. Specialised instances in which dogs or cats have 
éaken food to others could doubtless be authenticated, though 
the writer has not witnessed a case. But there is the 
strongest of all evidence that they have a tendency to per- 
form these and other services to other animals, because the 
domesticated creatures voluntarily offer these services of 
benevolence to man. How can any one doubt that animals 
(in domestication) are willing to feed each other, when there 
are cats all over England and Scotland which delight in 
‘bringing food as presents to their owners! We need not go 
back to the historic cat which caught a pigeon every day 
and brought it to its master when a prisoner in the Tower. 


It is the natural impulse, usually of male cats, to do this. 
The writer has seen it constantly; and if references are 
aeeded we need only turn to St. John, who mentions a 
Highland shepherd whose cat brought him something 
‘edible nearly every day in the year. Not the least interest- 
ing fact in the growth of the sense of benevolence in animals 
is that when it is engendered, usually in a rudimentary form, 
‘out the same in kind as the virtue which we understand by 
the word, it is at once diverted naturally from other animals 
and directed by preference to the service of man. Thus the 
other creatures benefit only in the smallest degree. Proud 
af ita new idea of being serviceable and beneficent, the 








animal devotes itself, not to other animals, but to ite 
master, who unconsciously absorbs all the benefits which the 
new “virtue” in the beast prompts it to bestow. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. : 


THE TUNNEL BETWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 

(To Tue Epitor or Tue ‘ Spectaror.”] 
Srr,—Under this heading the Spectator of September 24th 
contains an interesting letter from Principal Grant, of the 
Queen’s University at Kingston, Canada. He dwells on the 
importance not alone of a short cut between “ Great Britain ” 
(Scotland only is surely meant) and Ireland, but also of a 
shortened transit between the Dominion and the United 
Kingdom by way of Green Bay, in Newfoundland, and 
Galway, in Ireland. It is on the latter point, as independent 
of, though workable with, the former, that I desire, by your 
leave, to offer some remarks. I have been for many years— 
ten or twelve at least—profoundly impressed by the possibility 
of doing lasting good to Ireland by making her a real highway 
for part at least of the traffic between the Old World and the 
New. 

The mere touching of ocean steamships at Irish ports— 
Queenstown and Londonderry—(more frequently they do not 
touch at all, but lie off the respective ports), though desirable 
enough in itself, cannot add very largely to Irish prosperity. 
The pecuniary gain must be little more than that derived 
from the transit of the mails and the railway fares of the 
passengers in either direction. For Ireland herself fully to 
benefit from ocean navigation, she needs to be virtually a 
terminus,—vi.e., a port of arrival and departure. But as the 
bulk of profitable Transatlantic traffic passes between Liver- 
pool and New York, it is clear that voyages would have little 








‘ 


prospect of financial success which began or ended at’ 


Galway. Breaking of bulk is at all times a very serious 
matter. It was this fact—the ending of the voyages 
at Galway—which in the main rnined the old Galway 
Packet Company of thirty or forty years ago; all the 
circumstances connected with which dismal venture I well 
recollect. Moreover, Galway as a port is said to be open 
to certain adverse winds, and except at serious outlay could. 
not, I believe, be made a safe anchorage for vessels of great 
draught. 
service, vid Galway, without making that town a port, has 
yet to be solved; and this letter aims at its solution. The 
defunct Company tried to solve it by sending their ships from 
Liverpool round Ireland to pick up passengers and mails at 
Galway, but they failed in the attempt. If the ships could 
have been sent across Ireland to a newly-formed anchorage 
within the mainland, the result, in all probability, would 
have been different. 

To send sea-going ships across Ireland is not, as it would 
at first sight seem, an impossibility, nor are there even (as 
far as I can collect) any very serious difficulties in the way; 
and I should suppose the necessary works to admit of this 
would be (judging by the known cost of the Severn River 
Tunnel) vastly less than that of a deep-sea tunnel. Hence 
the reasonable course seems to be to enter on the prosecution 
of the first—meaning a deep-water canal—before embarking 
on the second,—viz., the construction of a tunnel under the 
Irish Sea. The distance from the outlet of the river Liffey, 
opposite Kingstown, on the East coast, where deep water 
begins, to Galway, on the Atlantic coast, is about one hundred 
and twenty miles; so, if a deep-water canal of that length 
were cut across Ireland, a vessel could steam from Liverpool 
to Green Bay, Halifax, or New York by the very shortest way. 
If a deep-water canal dees not already exist, a shallow one does 
for about two-thirds of the distance. I refer to the Grand 
Canal, which is, I believe, in the hands of the Govern- 
ment; and in any case, seeing how little use is made 
of it, could probably be acquired on very easy terms. What 
then? My idea is that as a first step the Irish Board of 
Works should cause the canal to be surveyed, and frame an 
estimate of the cost of widening and deepening it (including 
that of a dredged passage down the Liffey), and of cutting a 
new length at the western end, with the view of forming a 
deep and broad waterway from sea to sea,—the locks being 
reduced toa practicable minimum. Once made, the survey 
and estimate (which would only cost a few hundreds of 


The problem how to carry on an American packet: 
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pounds) would be solid ground on which to rest further con- 
siderations. An able man, once the manager of the Irish 
North-Western Railway, is at the head of the Board, and he 
would know how to go to work. Supposing, then, the 
canal to be completed—as a commercial undertaking, 
or wholly or in part at national cost—what next? 
At a suitable point on its course, where the existing 
railways to all quarters could be most easily tapped 
(Athlone would be an ideal spot, but it is too far north 
of the canal; Tullamore, however, forty-six miles from 
Dublin, is not ill-placed for the purpose), I would construct a 
capacious dock and basin, equipped with warehouses, sidings, 
and all the appliances of a Transatlantic port. The packet 
would start from Liverpool or Manchester, and steam straight 
to Tullamore with English passengers and cargo for America 
on board. At Tullamore it would take in Irish cargo and 
passengers and the bulk mail for a like destination, and in 
Galway Bay, or at the quayside at the entrance of the canal, 
it would receive its express passengers and latest mails, 
vid Holyhead and Kingstown. Conversely, the homeward 
packet would, on arriving at Galway, land its mails and 
express passengers; they would by rail direct, without change 
of carriage, reach the trans-Channel steamers at the North 
Wall, Dublin, or Kingstown, or, by deep-sea tunnel (when 
made), the city of Glasgow, in five or six hours from the 
ship’s side. Our packet would then steam up the canal 
to Tullamore, discharge her breadstuffs and general cargo 
for Ireland, and some other passengers, and proceed to 
Dublin, Liverpool, and Manchester, dropping the remaining 
items of her bill of lading as she went along. Here you 
would have, first, the impetus to prosperity given by the 
employment of labour in executing great public works; next, 
the circulation of cash in a broad belt right across Ireland ; 
and thirdly, the permanent benefit of a new industry 
centralised in the very heart of the country which ought 
to encourage local traders and manufacturers of exports 
on the one hand, and cheapen imports on the other. 


But I have not done with the advantages likely to 
accrue to Ireland from a transnational ship canal. The 
Western coast of that country teems with fish — from 
the mackerel and herring (I believe) to the sunfish—for 
the edible part of which there is as yet no market. The price 
of fish in England is very high, but no means exist of bring- 
ing Irish fish quickly to the English market to cheapen it, 
except in the spring season, from Arklow and Kinsale. An 
attempt to import even lobsters from the far West failed; 
they died in their baskets in transit. But steam trawlers or 
collecting boats, such as are used in the North Sea fisheries, 
might bring their catches through the canal and land them in 
good order in Dublin, Liverpool, or Manchester within from 
twelve to twenty-four hours of the haul of the nets. Here 
alone would be the fair prospect of a lucrative industry. To 
those, Sir, who, like yourself, contemplate a submarine tunnel 
between points on the coasts of Ireland and Great Britain 
respectively, the cost of such a preliminary work as I have 
attempted to describe would appear but as a flea-bite. 
Roughly conjectured, an outlay at £10,000 a mile for eighty 
miles, of £40,000 a mile for forty miles, and half a million of 
pounds for an inland dock and basin would only come to 
three millions sterling, assuming that the fee simple of at 
least eighty miles belongs to the nation. So, with any 
reasonable additions for acquiring a narrow strip of private 
land forty miles long and for covering what men of business 
term “E. and O.E.,” the money aspect is not very overpowering. 
Unlike the Manchester Ship Canal, there would be in the case 
of the Grand Canal no vested interests of great value to inter- 
fere with, no rivers to divert, no stupendons engineering work 
(unless bogs should present an obstacle) of almost insur- 
mountable difficulty (so far as I can foresee) to overcome. 
“From Dublin to the Bay of Galway,” wrote J. R. 
McCulloch in 1847, “a vast plain stretches across the king- 
dom.” I would add that althongh it is impossible, without 
survey, to speak with certainty on the point, it is not 
very probable that any needful crossings of the Midland, 
Great Western, and other arterial railways would be 
attended by remarkable ontlay. It will be seen that, 
less energetic than Principal Grant, I do not propose to 








execute, as he would, forty miles of a new railway “in a few | 
‘hand of the methods of Romanism in the Philippines 


weeks.” I start with the modest proposal that the Govern- 
ment should make a survey and estimate. Did disturbed 


health permit, it would be a labour of love to me, knowing 
Ireland well, to spend some weeks with ordnance map 
aneroid, and sketch-book in hand, inspecting the water-sheds. 
between Dublin and Galway, and examining, on the spot 
the difficulties, weak points, and prospects of an enterprise 
as I have attempted to describe. Then I might be able to 
place my proposals before you in a less elementary and 
imperfect form. That, however, cannot now be my privilege, 
—I am, Sir, &c., F, E. Barnes, 
sometime Inspector-General of Mails, 
West Cliff, Bournemouth, October 1st. 


[We publish this most interesting letter with great pleasnre, 
but we distrust its estimates of cost.—Ep. Spectator. } 





NATIONAL SUCCESS AND CHRISTIANITY, 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.”’ } 
Sir,—The perplexity which your correspondent in the 
Spectator of October 8th confesses as to the inevitable sug. 
gestion of contemporary history — which Dr. Welldon, 
perhaps, too dogmatically advanced as an argument—that. 
the political decadence of the Roman Catholic nations, and 
the political development of the Protestant nations, imply 
something seriously faulty in Roman Catholic Christianity, 
must have presented itself to most thoughtful Christians, 
Cardinal Newman devoted one of his twelve lectures on 
“Anglican Difficulties” to arguing the thesis that “the 
social state of Catholic countries is no prejudice to the 
sanctity of the Church.” His contention is briefly this, 
that the Church has no proper responsibility for social 
and political development; that her work is, “ first, 
different from that of the world; next, difficult of 
attainment, compared with that of the world; and, lastly, 
secret from the world in its details and consequences; ” that. 
“not till the State is blamed for not making saints, may it 
fairly be laid to the fault of the Church that she cannot invent” 
a steam-engine or construct a tariff.” The lecture is 
singularly brilliant example of the Cardinal’s rhetoric, but, in 
point of cogency, has always seemed to me more than usually 
weak. His contentions, in so far as they are sound, are not 
relevant to the point at issue; in so far as they are relevant, 
they are not sound. The New Testament seems to ascribe te: 
the Church a double function, and to authorise mankind to 
demand a double evidence of her divine claims. Primarily 
the Church is the society of disciples, certified to 
be such by their behaviour, notably by their mutual 
love. “By this,” said Christ, “shall all men know that ye- 
are My disciples, if ye have love one to another” (St. 
Jobn xiii. 35). Next, and inevitably, the Church is a 
healthful and illuminating influence in the general life of the: 
world. “Ye are the salt of the earth,” said our Lord in the: 
Sermon on the Mount. “Ye are the light of the world” 
(St. Matthew v. 13-14), The Church must not only pro- 
duce saints, but also command the homage of the general 
conscience by the wholesome consequences of her doctrine 
and discipline. J suppose the charge against the Roman 
Church may be stated in this way. National greatness 
is ultimately determined by national character; the maim 
work of religious systems is the discipline and development 
of character; but precisely where the Roman Church has had 
a free hand, national character has degenerated, and, by 
inevitable consequence, national greatness has declined. 
The political consequence is so obvious that it arrests the 
attention, and is advanced as primary in the argument; really 
its whole significance is the witness it provides to the moral 
state of the nation. It is, of course, arguable that the Roman 
Church, by a singular fatality, has obtained the inferior 
ethnical material on which to work, while the superior has 
been almost wholly in Protestant hands; but this argu- 
ment is at best extremely arbitrary; it lends itself to 
a painful arrogance, and it raises a more serious question 
than it answers, viz.: Why did the morally stronger 
peoples generally repudiate the Roman system? The 
state of mind discovered by recent events in Italy, in 
Spain, and in France does set one thinking. In every in- 
stance the Church is a potent factor. The policy of the 
Vatican in Italy does in the main strike one as morally wrong 
not less than politically unwise. The reports now coming to 
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The conduct of the Church throughout 


bad. 
we tere fus scandal points the same melan- 


this hideous Drey 


holy moral. The best intellect and the best conscience of 
a yhatin nations grow increasingly hostile to Roman 


Christianity. A very acute and well-informed writer, himself 
a Roman Catholic, writing under the nom de plume “ Pomponio 
Leti,” concludes 2 singularly interesting account of the 
Vatican Council with some reflections on the actual effect of 
that Roman system, which the Council, so far from reforming, 
had stereotyped. 1 will confine myself to the following 


quotation :— ; 
«A good Catholic finds such a voluminous codex of what is 
gelatively good and evil to be consulted, so many customs pre- 
scribed by time to be respected: so much of the learning of our 
age now familiar to us to be abandoned: so many things to 
be renounced ; scientific opinions, political principles, and not 
rarely even one’s country to be given up; so many difliculties 
‘to be overcome regarding the institutions that govern us, 
that it is requisite to have two consciences, one to judge 
on matters of religion and the other on civil government. 
Intelligent minds, which are the first to feel the burden of such 
atrial as this, are driven to rebel; they are followed instinct- 
ively by the multitudes, and consequently both one and the 
other are deprived of the substantial benefits of religion, and 
remain embittered and forsaken, without guidance and without 
comfort. The Church is still before them,—the Church that 
aducates their children and guides their wives, but which denies 
¢o them that peace and equanimity which is only possessed when 
all the feelings and faculties of the mind meet with their due re- 
cognition. The Church withholds from them this peace, because 
they profess some ideas or opinions which may not perhaps be 
faultless in themselves, but are yet of a nature that raises and 
ennobles the human mind : while she does not deny her blessings 
¢o souls stained with the greatest crimes when they implore her 
mercy. Hence it comes that, in our day, Catholicism has shown 
itself unequal to the difficulties it must face and impotent against 
contemporaneous social evils. We see not only that coups d’ état, 
put the most inhuman revolutions recur among Catholic nations ; 
ave see them have recourse to such violent measures as the axe, 
petroleum, brigandage, and summary executions, and the Church 
‘has nothing wherewith to calm their fury but vain declamations 
and tardy lamentations: or descending to practical efforts her 
only remedies are such as Peter’s pence, the French pilgrim- 
ages, mystical associations, and periodical religious demonstra 
tions. Fighting itself, and unsuccessfully, among the combatants 
already so numerous, Catholicism has only become another 
element in the social war, which it is unable either to restrain 
or to bring to a victorious close.’—“* Eight Months in Rome 
during the Vatican Council” (John Murray ; 1876). 
Reading such a description of Romanism, can one avoid 
connecting with it the ominous words of Christ: ‘‘ Ye are 
the salt of the earth, but if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewithal shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good for 
aothing, but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men ” P— 
fam, Sir, &e., 


Lford. H. Henstey Henson. 





MURRAY OF BROUGHTON. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “Spzcrator,” | 
Sin,—Perhaps a few remarks on this unhappy man may be 
permitted. The charge against him, urged by Maxwell of 
Kirkeonnell (a gentleman of stainless character), was that he 
encouraged the Prince to come over, even without military 
backing. “Qn his own showing,” as your critic observes, he 
tried to dissuade the Prince from such an attempt. Bat 
Murray has two “showings ”’—one dissuasive, the other per- 
suasive—for he avers that, by Lochiel’s aid, he got a written 
promise from Macleod (as from Appin) to rise, even if Charles 
came alone. He then exculpates Charles from the charge of 
rashness, because Macleod and others, thanks to Murray him- 
self, offered such unqualified assurances. Murray, then, 
cannot claim both to have discouraged the coming, and also 
to have made it a thing free from rashness by persuading 
men to promise support. Where your critic says that “none 
of the Jacobite chiefs looked with disfavour” on the 
attempt, “except the Duke of Perth,” he obviously 
meant to write “with favour” (Murray, p. 116), the 
chivalrous Perth being “ready, aye ready,” even to march on 
Londen from Derby. Murray, in short, practically en- 
couraged the venture, and if he ever sent a message actually 
urging caution in firm terms, that letter (entrusted to young 
Glengarry) never arrived. Mrs. Murray did not leave her 
husband when he was in the Tower; she was with him 
certainly as late as 1749 (Browne’s “ Highland Clans,” IV., 


101). I think Iam in a position to say that after that date 


She did not join the Prince abroad, whatever their relations 
may have been in Scotland. I know no evidence that she 








went to the Continent at all. In Ramsay of Ochtertyre’s 
book is a curious anecdote about her carrying large sums in 
gold while skulking in the Highlands, and I am disposed to 
think that, by her means, a considerable sum of French louis 
was taken to Murray’s brother-in-law, Macdougal, in Edinburgh. 
Of this young Glengarry got about two thousand louis in the 
end of 1749. That the Prince was in London in 1763 was 
reported to one of the Stair family by the Cardinal Duke of 
York, at the end of last century. Murray, however, could 
not, before 1766, announce him to his son as “your King; ” 
if he did so, we must Jook for a later date. Murray’s 
sanity was thought doubtful, long before his death (Stonor 
to Edgar, 1749). 


I should be very sorry to have it thought that my researches 
help to “destroy the character for chivalry of many of those ” 
who came out in 1745. After the failure, destitution cor- 
rupted Glengarry (who had no actual part in the Rising), 
while the treason of Barisdale was known to, and punished 
by, his party. James Mohr Macgregor “ played booty,” as 
Scott says of his father, Rob Roy, and Auneas Macdonald 
(a non-combatant) offered information, mostly worthless. 
There were four or five other rogues (of no historical import- 
ance), but all came from the districts where cattle robbing 
lingered as a profession. Tradition remembers them well in 
Lochaber, where they are unforgiven. For the rest we have 
only to recall the names of Lochiel, Perth, Keppoch, 
Scotus, Glenaladale, Mackinnon, Malcolm Macleod of Raasay, 
Balmerino, Gask, Pitsligo, Ker of Graden, Invernahyle, and 
scores of others, gentle or simple, to bring up a host of 
figures truly chivalrous. To read the “True Copies of 
Papers” left, on the scaffold, by Balmerino, and nine for- 
gotten fellow-sufferers, is to see the chivalrous temper at its 
best. We cannot afford to lose, and that without cause or 
evidence, those high examples of devotion, merely for the 
sake of a few black sheep, of whom only two ever drew 
claymore for their cause.—I am, Sir, Kc., 

ANDREW LANG. 





THE LATE MR. BAYARD. 


(To tHe Epiror or THe “Sprcraror.’’] 


Sir,—‘ Mr. Bayard has the honourable distinction, rare 
among prominent American politicians, of having died a poor 
man.” These words we find in the Spectator of October 1st, 
foremost and most powerful of all the organs which labour 
for the unity of our race. Never were more surprising words 
written, So far from Mr. Bayard being a poor man ag 
“prominent American politicians” go, he was able to accept 
the Ambassadorship to Britain, which very few are, and was 
quite well-to-do. Prominent American politicians of his rank 
(Cabinet Minister, Senator, Ambassador) rarely die as rich as 
he. There is not in the Senate to-day more than perhaps 
half-a-dozen out of the ninety who have the assured income 
which the lamented Bayard possessed, and in the House of 
Representatives not perhaps more than a score out of the 
three hundred and fifty-four. Consider even the past 
Presidents in our day. Lincoln had no fortune, neither had 
Grant, Garfield, Hayes, Cleveland, or Harrison. These were ali 
very much like the present President, Mr. McKinley, very 
poor men; not one of them had sufficient income to live at the 
rate of £1,500 per year when they retired—only one of them 
had anything like that—and President McKinley is said 
not to be nearly as “rich.” It is not seldom that the 
most prominent American politicians leave no provision 
for their families. President Grant’s book provided for 
his. Mr. Blaine’s “Twenty Years in Congress” did the 
same; but for President Garfield’s family a public sub- 
scription was necessary. Ex- President Hayes turned 
poultry-farmer for a living. Ex-President Harrison and 
ex-President Cleveland have returned to the practice of 
their profession. Secretary of War Stanton, and his successor, 
Secretary of War Rawlings, left no provision for tieir families, 
There is one reason why the most ambitious public men de 
not seek wealth. It is fatal before a nominating Convention, 
No candidate for the Presidency, for instance, would be 
thought of who had a large income. There never has been @ 
comparatively rich President since Washington (and I think 
Madison) who had Virginia estates. The choice of the 
people for any high office, and especially for the Presidency, 
mast have a record of ha:d work, plain living, simple tastes, 


avd honest poverty. The only rich Vice-President in our 
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time was Mr. Morton, whose extraordinary personal charm 
made him a universal favourite and excused his fortune. 
Some of the extreme Western States of small population have 
sent a rich Senator now and then, but this class passes away 
as the States become populous. In short, Mr. Editor, 
there is no record for “honest poverty” among prominent 
politicians in any country comparable to that of the 
great Republic. Whether it be well for the political 
leaders of a nation to die generally as poor as die the pro- 
minent public men of the United States may be a question, 
but that poverty has been, and is their lot almost without 
exception admits of no question. I have known many of the 
prominent politicians of the Republic, of both parties, and 
perhaps as much of their affairs as most, and I cannot recall 
the name of more than one or two who died rich, and not one 
who made anything but pecuniary loss through political life. 
They have had to live upon their salaries, and have done so, 
rarely leaving even modest provision for their families. If 
the Spectator will investigate the facts, I am confident it will 
regret the words quoted, which are bitterly unjust and cannot 
fail to sting.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Skibo Castle, N.B., October 4th ANDREW CARNEGIE, 





THE BISMARCK MEMOIRS. 

[To Tue Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1r,—In reference to your notice of the book of Moritz 
Basch on Prince Bismarck in the Spectator of October Ist, 
and in view of the importance which, to judge from the 
articles in the English Press, seems to be attributed here to 
this book, it may not be out of place to quote from the book 
itself some remarks of the Chancellor’s which indicate the 
opinion entertained by him of Busch and of his biographical 
notes. We read in Vol. IIL, p. 99, that Busch had submitted 
t» Prince Bismarck the proofs of his book, “ Unser Reichs- 
kanzler,” and that in reference to them Prince Bismarck had 
written to Busch a letter dated Kissingen, August 3rd, 1883, 
in which we find the following pertinent remarks :— 


“On former occasions of a similar kind I have corrected all 
errors of fact which had arisen through mistakes on your 
part, or on that of others. Now, however, you wish te sub- 
mit to the public with regard to my way of thinking and 
my inner man, inferences drawn from observations made by 
yourself and others, which in great part are actually incor- 
BREE. 5 6 Gs It is therefore not surprising that your conclu- 
sions do not correspond with the facts, so that if you were to 
publish them I should be forced to controvert and refute them. 
‘here are a number of gross errors of fact, and confusions of jest 
and earnest, in the expressions and incidents upon which you 
base your view of my supposed way of thinking. You assume 
that in everything that I have ever said in your presence for 
the entertainment of my guests at table, or in my own home, 
or in what you have gathered from the unreliable accounts of 
third persons, I have invariably given serious expression to my 
inmost feelings with the conscientiousness of a witness giving 
evidence on oath before a Court...... In view of the pedantry 
with which you utilise scattered fragments of conversation, a man 
in my position would be obliged never to depart for a moment 
from a formal mode of expressing himself or step down from his 
official stilts.” 

On p. 105 (Vol. III.) Busch quotes from a conversation with 
Prince Bismarck, who says :— 


“ Besides this new book (*‘ Unser Reichskanzler’) is not so good 
as the preceding one. It does not contain much that is new, 
and what it does is false. You are not such a good observer 
a3 you were; you have grown older; and you want to divine and 
picture my inner man from fragmentary observations, which 
were mainly misconceptions. You draw conclusions from occa- 
sional utterances which you jotted down under the table-cloth. 
According to you, Iam always in deadly earnest, as if I were on 
oath 3 &e, 


On the same page Busch writes :— 


“He (Bismarck) was rather impatient over it, said my hearing 
was not so good as formerly.” 
On page 107 we read :— 

“ And the Chancellor, who had remarked in the téte-A-téte 
with me at midday that he would henceforth be careful of 
what he said in my presence, had probably forgotten his inten- 
tion.” 

On page 108 Busch writes :— 


“He (Bismarck) exclaimed: ‘Look here, you must have a 
thoroughly wicked heart. You are delighted every time you 


hear and can jot down a disagreeable remark about somebody.’ ” 
On page 109 :— 


“He (Bismarck) told me his wife had said: ‘The doctor 
(Busch) may be very clover and amiable, but all the same you 





a be rer guard - on yg when he is present. He always 
1 PY w S ) 

- — - ns aot - ears cocked, writes everything down, and ther, 
The above remarks of the great Chancellor read almost like: 
an answer from beyond the grave to the miserable indiscre. 
tions committed by a man who during the Chancellor’s life. 
time posed as one of his sincerest admirers, and who by his 
book has done more than any one has ever done to vilify his. 
character. It is only surprising that Busch should have beep, 
simple-minded enough not to see that by including the abova 
utterances he publishes himself the most annihilating criticism, 
of his work that could be conceived. The Hamburger 
Nachrichten, which has always been eonsidered the mouth. 
piece of Prince Bismarck, and which still entertains cloga 
relations with the Bismarck family, wrote a few days ago 
that “in the twenty-two years from 1871 to 1893, Herr 
Busch saw Prince Bismarck only at intervals of years, and 
generally only for short conversations, so that most of his 
material must be based on what he heard from others, whose 
communications he seems to have coloured as sensationally ag 
possible.” In view of the above, one ought to be careful in 
drawing conclusions from the book in question, which can 
certainly not be treated as a source from which the historian 
could gather serious and reliable information for the picture 
and biography of one whose failings are only the natura} 
accompaniments of his unrivalled power and genius.—I am, 
Sir, &C., F, 





CREDULITY. 
[To THe EpiTor op THE “SPECTATOR,” }! 

Srr,—In the interesting article on ‘“Credulity” in the 
Spectator of October Ist, has not the writer somewhat ex- 
ceeded the fact when he represents Lord Bacon’s attitude aa 
“ better religion with the risk of widespread superstition than 
the barren deserts of negation”? That Bacon was no friend 
to negation may be seen from his essay on “ Atheism,” from 
which your writer quotes; but the succeeding essay, op 
“ Superstition,” opens thus :— 

“Tt were better to have no opinion of God at all, than such an 

opinion as is unworthy of him; for the one is unbelief, the other 
is contumely ; and certainly superstition is the reproach of the 
Deity. Plutarch saith well to that purpose: Surely, saith he, 
I had rather a great deal men should say there was no such man 
at all as Plutarch, than that they should say there was one 
Plutarch that would eat his children as soon as they were born, 
as the poets speak of Saturn. And, as the contumely is greater 
towards God, so the danger is greater towards men. Atheism 
leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, te 
reputation ; all which may be guides to an outward moral virtue ; 
but superstition dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute 
monarchy in the minds of men.” 
It seems to me from this that, while Bacon was no advocate 
of atheism, yet he regarded superstition as far the greater 
evil. In these somewhat reactionary days this essay om 
superstition should form most profitable reading. —I am, 
Sir, &e., C. E, PLUMPTRE 

86 Hamilton Terrace, N.W., October 6th. 





DOG SCENT. 
[To tHe Epirok oF THE “SpectTaTor.’’} 
Srr,—The account of the bloodhound experiment at Scar 
borough has brought back to my thoughts the performances 
of a dog of a very different type, who would, I believe, have 
distinguished himself in the trials, whether in the leash ov 
free. When I was a boy, longer ago than I care to remember, 
a puppy of the small Newfoundland breed had been sent over 
from that island, and becoming the constant compaaion of 
my brothers and myself, we taught him to follow our tracks 
to any distance, and used to hunt each other in this way. 
But we coming of a fox-hunting race, it strack us that, if 
only ‘Nelson’ could be persuaded to follow the track of a 
horse, we might get good runs across country by sending on 
one of our number to act as fox, and the experiment succeeded 
perfectly; for, by allowing the “fox” a start of twenty 
minutes before laying on the dog, we got many a good gallop 
of several miles,almost always ending witha “kill.” It was this 
education that enabled ‘Nelson’ to distinguish himself one day 
when a message was brought to the house from the farm, 
asking us to bring up our rifles to.shoot a Highland bullock 
that had broken out of the yard, and was so furious that no 
one could dare to go near him. It was arare chance for @ 





set of youngsters, so off we went,and found the heast in > 
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large field, from which he rushed, crashing through a closed 
gate leading into a private road out of our sight, so that on 
reaching it we could not tell whether he had turned to the 
right or to the left till we called ‘Nelson’ to our aid, and show- 
ing him the track, we had no difficulty in making him under- 
stand that he was to follow and stick to it. He took 
us about three-yuarters of a [mile before reaching the 
public road, where his difficulties were likely to begin, 
as it was much frequented by horses and cattle, but he 
did not check for a moment, and turning sharp to the right, 
rather in an opposite direction from that we had been follow- 
ing, led us along the road for the best pari uf a mile, close 
past a farm where the ground must have been foul with tracks 
of all kinds, till he turned into a field where the beast had 
gone, but out of which he again bolted, and after some 
farther hanting, was brought to bay and despatched. This 
old story is only worth notice as showing, first, how easy it is 
to teach an intelligent dog to take up any track that is 

inted out to him—for certainly ‘ Nelson’ had never before 
hunted a bullock—and secondly, how, when he has once 
warmed to a scent, he can carry it over ground fouled with 
other tracks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

October Sth. Henry Et.ior. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpecraTor.”’ | 
Sir,—An interesting incident which happened years ago, 
but which has not yet been recorded, ought not to be lost, 
suggestive as it is of a very practical lesson. It was found 
that a small flock of sheep were worried each night by a 
dog. When a watch was kept, the dog failed to appear, 
and the shepherd had recourse to an ingenious plan for 
outwitting him. He erected a small platform of hurdles 
over the fold, on which he piled some straw. On to this he 
clambered with his gun, and roosted himself for the night. 
Between three and four in the morning he detected a dog in 
the distance. The dog was carefully making circuits of the 
fold, gradually drawing nearer to it, till he came within gun- 
shot, without detecting his danger, and suffered accordingly. 
The remarkable circumstance was that on previous occasions 
the “ground scent” had reached the dog at a distance, but 
the man’s elevation had now cut this off.—I am, Sir, &c., 

30a Wimpole Street, W. Witiram Waitt, F.S.A. 





BLOODHOUNDS. 

(To tHe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1z,—Bloodhounds were kept at the lodges in our New 
Forest tiil the Deers’ Removal Act of 1851 rendered them 
unnecessary. Many a story of hunting deer-stealers with 
the hounds is still current, and I have heard them from an 
old keeper who himself had taken part in the chase.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. K. GiILt. 

Eversley, Wimborne Road, Poole, October Sth. 





THE SENSE OF DIRECTION IN ANIMALS. 
[To rue Epitor or THE ‘* SPEcTaToR.”’] 
Siz,—Perhaps you will allow me to add yet another to the 
many interesting instances of the astounding sense of direction 
in animals recorded in your pages. My cousin, the late Sir 
Frederick Weld, G.C.M.G., while Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, once headed an expedition through the hitherto 
unexplored up-country lying between Malacca and Perak. 
His object was to ascertain whether it would be feasible to 
construct a central trank-road, passing through and connect- 
ing the protected native States of Sunjei Ujong, Selangor, 
and Perak. It must be borne in mind that the greater part 
of the country traversed consisted of trackless primeval forest 
and “secondary jungle” interspersed with rivers and swamps, 
and sparsely inhabited by a few families of Sakeis (or 
aboriginals of the Malay Peninsula), with here and there 
a Malay village. The explorers were carried on the backs of 
some fifteen or twenty elephants. There were no tracks of 
any kind, so that a way had to be forced by the leading 
elephants, which travelled in Indian file, tearing asunder the 
network of creepers, uprooting saplings and young trees, and 
trampling down the undergrowth beneath their enormous 
feet as they went. This necessarily slow progress occasioned 
considerable straggling, with the result that on one occasion, 
a8 night was drawing on, the last of the line of elephants got 
Separated from those in front. After various fruitless wan- 





derings, its mahout (or driver) was compelled to confess that 
he had no idea of his own whereabouts, nor could he so much 
as imagine what had become of the remainder of the party. 
It was now past eleven o’clock at night, and pitch dark. At 
last Captain J. G. Mayne, aide-de-camp to the Governor, 
who was riding on the elephant, suggested to the mahont that 
the sagacious beast should be left perfectly free to follow its 
own instinct,—with the happy result that, in about three- 
quarters of an hour, it had rejoined its companions. The rest 
of the party had reached camp some four or five hours before, 
and were much relieved when the missing elephant appeared 
on the scene bearing its precious human freight safely on its 
back. On this occasion, at least, animal instinct seems to have 
surpassed human reason.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Joun §. VAUGHAN, Prel. Dom. di S.S. 
Westminster, October 12th. 





HERON AND ROOKS. 

{To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—Curiously enough I also last week witnessed precisely 
the same thing as that referred to by Mr. Cooper in the 
Spectator of October 8th, in his letter to you. I was standing 
in my garden in the middle of the day, when I saw a heron 
being chased by three rooks, which persistently pursued him 
notwithstanding his frequent endeavours to get rid of them. 
The rooks kept close to their victim, and every now and then 
the heron, giving himself a curious twist in his flight, would 
swoop down upon them with a lond angry cry, but nothing 
that he could do availed to shake off his tormentors. They 
were flying over a lake bordered by large trees close to my 
house, and after a little time the heron turned and flew away 
towards Clumber, whence he had probably come. The cir- 
cumstances exactly agree with those mentioned by Mr. 
Cooper. I may mention that herons frequently come over 
here, but I have never seen them molested by other birds as 
this one was.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Babworth Rectory, Retford. Epmunp Sr. Aubyn. 





NAMES OF MULTITUDE FOR BIRDS, &c. 

{To tHE EpiTor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Surely your correspondent “S.” in the Spectator of 
October 8th might have spared us his Welsh cel and celt. 
The otter’s holt is simply his hold, as the word is sounded by 
most of our rural population. ‘“ Ketch holt” is far commoner 
than “catch hold.” All sorts of creatures are in a score of 
counties credited with a holt,—z.e., their stronghold.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Tiverton, H. R. Francis. 








POETRY. 


oo 


ON BRIGHTON CLIFFS. 


Nraut after night this miracle is seen, 
Sunset and silver waters, moon and star; 
And when the full host fills the deep serene, 
And heaven is near, and human noise afar, 
Then the night-flowering Cereus of the soul 
Opens and sends a perfumed prayer to heaven, 
And faintly feels the music of the whole, 
All barm forgotten and all hurt forgiven. 
And what of these vain, vulgar, myriad lives ? 
Have they some unheard music as they pass, 
Unlovely each, yet making in the mass 
Some God-delighting beauty, that survives, 
Serene and lovely as the silvered sea, 
Where all foul things and cruel creatures be ? 
F. W. BovugpIL1on. 








BOOKS. 


ees 
KHARTOUM.* 

Tu1s book is a masterpiece, and of a new kind. So much 

may be said without circumlocution and without reserve. 

More than that, it is an excellent augury for the future. In 

an age when all the talent is poured into the bottomless pit 

London: W, Blackwood 





* With Kitchener toKhartum, By G. W. Steevens. 
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of worn-out fiction, Mr. Steevens has the courage to walk out 
and see the world. What he has adventured others will ad- 
venture, with a smaller measure of success; and (who knows ?) 
before long the tyranny of the novel may be broken. 

Above all, Mr. Steevens is not ashamed to write, and this 
in itself is proof of extraordinary courage. Day after day 
we are told by popular critics that sound English is the re- 
source of those who have nothing to say; day after day we 
are told that there is a special virtue in a bald phrase and 
the language of Fleet Street. And here is Mr. Steevens 
writing what is first and last a popular book, and not despising 
the magnificent instrument which the good fortune of birth 
has placed in his hands. He is a correspondent afterwards; 
but he is a man of letters first; and it is impossible to open 
his book without detecting his rare and honourable ambition. 

He writes an English which is always alive and alert. He 
fits a vivid experience with a vivid phrase, and his quick talent 
permits him to realise for his readers the magnificent pano- 
rama which fate has driven before his eyes. But he is never 
prolix ; he never wastes his energy in obtaining false effects. 
Two-score words, and a picture is before your eyes,—a picture 
so seizing that you will not forget it, and so subtly drawn 
that you hardly know how it came upon the paper. Nor is 
the effect ever obtained by a trick; it is obtained by a solid, 
prudent interpretation of the thing seen; a deliberate building 
up of a true picture in the true material of sincere, in- 
telligent English. 

And Mr. Steevens has a seeing eye. Young as he is, he 
knows men and cities. Nothing, not even the desert, seems 
quite strange to him. He travels in new countries, and is not 
surprised. Fortunate enough never to stale his curiosity 
by too long a sojourn, he has seen rapidly and reported 


accurately, or at any rate he is clever enough to persuade you | 


of his accurate reporting. We, who know not Egypt, have 
no right to compare his material with its presentation. But 
we have a right to assert that his description, if it be not true 
to the Soudan, is very true to something, and that as we read 
his story we participate in the action, the stress, and the 
triumph. The sand, the dust, the colour, the difficulty, the 
courage—all the facts and qualities which make up a desert- 
campaign—stand out clear and irresistible upon Mr. Steevens’s 
page. Before he sat down to write he endured the toils and 
discomforts which the others endured, and his gift of ex- 
pression enables him to impart a thrill of which even the 
actors themselves were probably but half conscious, 

Morecver, his talent of portraiture is assured and remark- 
able. Bat now and again he carries the talent too far. His 
heroes are sometimes brusquely drawn; the outlines are 
at times so hard and precise that, instead of presenting 
a man, they represent an impossible abstraction. Ex- 
cellent as is his sketch of the Sirdar, it fails to convince. 
It is a point of view, not a portrait. The man “who 
made himself a machine” is an admirable invention, but 
it is not human. It expresses the man’s work, it does not 
reveal the man. General Kitchener, for all his accomplish- 
ment, for all his self-suppression, is as much alive, as easily 
fallible (may be), as the rest of us, and we get no nearer to 
a realisation by peering into his mechanism. Now, Mr. 
Steevens has performed his task, on an infinitely lower plane, 
with the same ignorance of failure which inspired the Sirdar. 
But we have no right to conclude from the success of his 
mission that he is a well-organised, forethoughtful puppet, 
warranted to go for so long and to such a distance. On 
the contrary, we are sure that neither he, nor the Sirdar, nor 
any man ever achieved any purpose who was not the frank and 
free opposite of a machine. And, although General Kitchener 
knew precisely what he wanted to do, and did it, we refuse to 
believe that he ever made himself anything but a full-blooded, 
resolute, courageous Briton. 

But with the others Mr. Steevens seems to have won a 
veritable success. His thumb-nail sketches are so full of 
life that we do not want to check their accuracy by a per- 
sonal acquaintance. Here, for instance, is General Hunter; 
he who reads the passage knows him, or at any rate knows 
some one :— 

“In all he is and does he is the true knight-errant,—a paladin 
drifted into his wrong century. He is one of those happy men 
whom nature has made all in one piece,—consistent, simple, un- 
varying; everything he does is just like him. He 1s short and 


thickset; but that, instead of making him unromantic, only draws 
your eye to his long swcrd. From the feather in his helmet to 








LD 
the spurs in his heels, he is all energy and dancing triumph ; 
every movement is vivacious, and he walks with his keen conquer- 
ing hazel eye looking out and upward, like an eagle's. Sometimes 
you will see on his face a look of strain and tension, which tells 
of the wound that he always carries with him. Then you will sea 
him lolling under a palm-tree, while his staff are sitting on 
chairs; light brown hair rumpled over his brown head, like q 
happy schoolboy.” 

That is a piece of energetic English; it is also a portrait 
drawn with tact and sympathy. 

We have said that Mr. Steevens is a man of letters, but his 
dominant respect for literature does not hinder his stern 
practicality. If we were asked to find a single epithet to 
characterise his work, it would be “shrewd.” Shrewd he is 
always; his eye is always upon the main chance, the fina} 
adventure. Again and again he tells you that this thing 
or that man is “purposeful”; and though he is interested 
in the picturesque aspect of his campaign, he never forgets for 
® moment the end that is in view. He has pierced the 
intricacies of military tactics, and} even soldiers who were 
present admit the perfect justice of his description, 
Moreover, he is intimately at home with railroads and 
provisions; he understands and insists upon the common 
details of the campaign, which other correspondents choose to 
neglect as unfruitful of “copy.” And so he tells the story, 
omitting nothing and slurring nothing. With his book in 
your hand you may fight over again the familiar battles of 
Omdaurman and the Atbara. You may accompany the plucky 
soldiers on the march, marvelling at their broken-booted 
persistence and the splendid consideration of their officers, 
And never again will you believe that a battle is a mere 
drawing of the sword and the slicing off of somebody’s head. 
Best of all, Mr. Steevens rises with the occasion. His book is 
all the better for being written from day to day. His energy 
does not flag with the hard work of marching and fighting. 
When there is most to be done, he does it most cheerfally, 
and with the liveliest spirit. The battle of the Atbara is 
good; but assuredly there is no chapter in the book com- 
parable to the victory of Omdurman. 

One fault has Mr. Steevens, grave enough to spoil the 
work of another man, and it is our regard for his talent 
which compels this single reproach. He has a love of inappo- 
site humour, which does not lighten his pages, and which 
merely recalls the baleful influence of America. Is this a 
personal defect or a concession to journalism? We know 
not; but it is the one check to the genuine pleasure afforded 
by this spirited and well-written book. For the rest, the tale 
told should fill the most slothful Englishman with pride; and 
it is a piece of good fortune that for once a noble tule has 
lost little in the telling. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK.* 


Mr. Kipxin@ is one of the great magicians. He calls the 
tune for himself, and we have got to dance to his piping, 
whatever he chooses to pipe about. One may repine at having 
to hear the early sorrows of a locomotive set out with an 
exuberance of technical jargon; one may wish to heaven that 
Mr. Kipling would not insist upon stating his antipathy to 
demagogic clamour in terms of a dialogue between horses 
who discuss their experiences of life; one may not care 
twopence to hear how the different parts of a new ship 
have to shake down into a harmonious adjustment at the first 
stress of weather; but all the same, if Mr. Kipling chooses to 
write these things, we have got to listen as meekly as if he 
were the Pied Piper in person. Even when he yields to his 
occasional taste for a broad joke, and it concerns the adven- 
tures of a navvy and an emetic, we laugh in spite of our 
teeth. Whatever else this author may be, he is never in- 
significant, for he is always bubbling over with energy. If it 
is a joke that he has to tell, like the story that he calls “ An 
Error in the Fourth Dimension,” nobody enjoys it so keenly 
as he does; if he has got a moral to preach, he is in deadly 
earnest about it, and it is very odd to watch the working of an 
extremely robust intelligence which habitually expresses itself 
in symbols. But of course he is most interesting when he 
writes about things that are interesting in themselves. His 
literary quality rises with the importance of his theme. For 
instance, “'The Maltese Cat” is a thrilling account of a polo 
match, something rather better than excellent descriptive 
journalism ; whereas “The Bridge Builders” will, if we are 


By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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not greatly mistaken, rank among the masterpieces of this 
generation. Of the twelve stories in the volume it is the only 
one likely to add to its author’s reputation; but then Mr. 
Kipling’s reputation already stands high; and at least three 
of the others have not only remarkable interest, but are 
valuable possessions for the race, “The Brushwood Boy” is 
not a particularly good story, but it is the clearest sketch we 
have seen of Mr. Kipling’s ideal young man,—his Galahad up 
to date, who keeps himself clean in mind and body, and loves 
only when his appointed time comes, once and forall. It is 
an odd way to write sermons, but it is a sermon which the 
average public schoolboy is likely to take to his heart. “The 
Tomb of his Ancestors” is a very good story, so is “ William 
the Conqueror; ” but they are more than that. It is an odd 
way to write history, but it is history that is being written. 
The first of the two tells about a subaltern, John Chinn, who 
joined a regiment of Bhils, “ small wild hillmen ” in Central 
India, which his father and his grandfather had commanded 
before him till the Chinns had become a tradition, and in no 
metaphorical sense divinities. John Chinn did not realise this 
till he joined his regiment, but when the senior native officer of 
his regiment flung himself at the boy’s feet and appealed for 
recognition to the memory of a child whom he had narsed in 
his arms, snatches of the Bhil talk came back instinctively to 
the subaltern’s lips. So he entered upon his heritage, became 
a tiger-slayer, a8 his forbears were before him, was believed by 
the Bhils to be a reincarnation of his grandfather, and, when 
trouble broke out among the Bhils over a vaccinating order, 
and troops were ordered up to protect the Hiudoo vaccinator, 
got a fortnight’s leave, went down among the Bhils, re- 
covered the captive Hindoo, and superintended the vaccina- 
ting in person. Then he reported to his Colonel, and so the 
expedition went home, having killed no one. Indian history 
abounds in such stories of personal influence where the 
ascendency of the individusl white man breeds a myth among 
myth-making people. The other story, “ William the 
Conqueror,” tells how white men fight famine in India; how 
the engineer in charge of canal works is ordered from the 
Punjab down into the South, drives bullock-carts laden with 
corn, and, because the rice-eating folk will die sooner than learn 
how to grind hard grains, gives the corn to goats, and feeds 
starving babies with the milk, learning to milk the beasts with 
his own hands thrice a day. So he acquires for himself a nick- 
name among his fellows, which distresses him, and the praise 
of his superior, which pleases him; and, finally, is rewarded 
with the love of “ William,” a slangy young woman with 
nerve and benevolence, who comes down to help in the fight 
against cholera and famine. These, if we take Mr. Kipling’s 
meaning, are typical examples of the way in which the English 
rule India. 


That is the prose of it. But Mr. Kipling is essentially a 
poet, and he sees a great deal more in the English raj—the 
strangest phenomenon of modern history—than just the 
bare prose. What he sees he has set down in the concrete of 
symbols under the title of “The Bridge Builders.” For that 
is what the English are in India, just as the Romans were 
the roadmakers of Europe. Only there is a wider gulf to 
bridge over than engineer ever spanned,—all the way between 
East and West. The English have changed the face of the 
land. Can they change the hearts of the people? Mr. 
Kipling answers the question with a story;which is only in 
very small degree a myth. 


Finlayson, C.E., has been for three years building the great 
Kashi bridge over the Ganges, and it is all but finished. 
Finlayson sits and looks at his work, and thinks over all it has 
meant; all the obstacles, all the delays fought out in the 
middle of a feverish climate. He sees the face of the country 





about him changed; villages full of workmen that have | 


now stands there, new, naked, and hideous, but built to stand 
for centuries after the name of its builder is forgotten. Then, 
with perhaps a needless parade of technical terms, Mr. 
Kipling makes you see the work, with troops of men 
Swarming over it among the great scaffoldings, where 
huge travelling cranes swing, while engines snort and groan 
along the construction ways by the banks. You may not 
know what all the words mean, but you get the atmo- 
sphere of it; the toil of a multitude directed by one 
mind. The mind has helpers, and you meet Hutchinson, the 





RET Piet i i che d their hearts. 
sprung up at his bidding and been controlled by his will. He | Who live with them, I rea . pal seni 
sees the bridge itself that has rieen slowly through it all, and | beginning cf the end is born already. The fire carriages shout 


right-hand man; and you meet also Peroo, chief of the over- 
head men, a Lascar, who has left the sea and makes his 
honour stand or fall with the bridge. Peroo is scarcely less 
anxious than Finlayson, and perhaps more anxions, for he 
fears the wrath of Mother Gunga, and knows she must be 
counted with. It is the dry season, and the bridge is all but 
done, yet Peroo is restless. Half an hour later the two 
Europeans sitting in their bungalow get a telegram; the 
Ramgunga is up in flood two months before its time. That 
gives them fifteen hours. The great gong summons out the 
whole hive of workers to prepare for a flood, and men labour 
breathlessly through the night to clear away tackle from the 
river-bed, and prevent the stone boats from banging against 
the piers. Six hours before it was expected, towards the chill 
dawn, the flood comes with a roar. Finlayson sits in the 
driving rain and deep mud to watch the struggle in which he 
has no part now to play. Will his bridge stand, or will it go, 
and his name with it? Peroo comes and finds him there, 
shivering and hungry. Then Peroo rises after long watching 
and goes for his priest ‘‘ Pray,” he says; “‘ We have fed your 
gods with offerings. Now they are angry. Speak to them.” 
But the priest cowers and flees, for Peroo turns on him with 
the end of frayed wire that is used to coerce his men. Then 
he bids Finlayson be wise and eat :—‘‘‘ The river will do what 
the river will do.” ‘The bridge is mine. I cannot leave it. 
‘Wilt thou hold it up with thy hands then?’ said Peroo 
laughing; ‘I was troubled for my boat and sheers before the 
flood came. Now we are in the hands of the gods.’ ” 


Then he offers Finlayson his own comfort, which is meat and 
drink both—pills of opium—and the engineer, knowing that 
they are at least a preventive against fever, takes them. But 
Peroo has forgotten that opium ‘‘ to those fasting and unused 
is worse than wine,” and so, when the string of boats part, 
Finlayson plunges headlong to pull them together by the 
force of his hands, and Peroo goes after him. They drift 
downstream together on top of the wild flood in a leaky 
punt; Finlayson is mad: with the drug; and Peroo, who 
thinks “it is not good to leok at death with a clear eye,” 
drugs himself too. But the splash rouses them when the 
boat strikes, and they struggle on to a small island in the 
flooded plain; dried stumps, and among them a broken 
shrine. In this shelter they lie down, and heavy feet come up 
from the water: a huge Brahminee bull with the mark of 
Shiva on his flanks, and others too,—“ no small ones,” for 
the y are assisting at a punchayet of the gods. Before the 
council a huge crocodile, the Mother Gunga, draggles herself, 
roaring and lashing, and calls to the gods for help against 
this insult. She has been curbed and fettered, and in all that 
night of flood has only torn away afew handfuls of wreckage, 
Let the gods rise up and avenge her. And so the old gods 
of India—who are at least as living to Mr. Kipling as were 
the divinities of Greece to the Puritan poet who, sooner than 
deny them life, made them into fallen angels—debate of the 
new people in the ancient land who have bound Gunga 
between towers. Some of them favour the new, since the “ fire 
carriages” bring pilgrims to their shrines; and the Ape 
laughs, for under other shapes men worship him, following a 
deceit of the mind. But into the council suddenly comes 
Krishna, the well-beloved, and gives his voice against Kali, 
the Goddess of Death, who would gladly have revenged 
Gunga. ‘What of the people you can slay,’ he says; ‘a 
day sooner or a day later and they pass. To-morrow they are 
dead.’ ‘What of to-morrow ?’ asks Shiva :— 


“e«This only. A new word creeping from mouth to mouth 
among the Common Folk—a word that neither man nor God ean 
lay hold of—an evil word—a little lazy word among the Common 
Folk, saying (and none know who set that word afoot) that they 
weary of ye, Heavenly Ones...... My people know not now what 
they know ’” [we take up the debate a little further on], “<‘ but I, 
Great Kings, the 


the names of new Gods that are not the old under new names. 
Drink now and eat greatly. Bathe your faces in the smoke of 
the altars before they grow cold! Take dues and listen to the 
cymbals and the drums, Heavenly Ones, while yet there are 
flowers and songs. As men count time the end is far off; but as 
we who know reckon, it is to-day.’—‘ This I have not heard before,’ 
Peroo whispered in his companion’s ear. ‘And yet sometimes 
when I oiled the brasses in the engine room of the Goorkha, I have 
wondered if our priests were so wise—so wise. The day is 
coming, Sahib, they will be gone by the morning.’ ” 


But before the day comes, Indra, oldest of the gods, 
speaks. “While Brahm dreams the gods die not. And 
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Brahm still dreams.” With the morning comes awakening, 
and Hutchinson steams down the river in a neighbouring 
Rajah’s launch. The Rajah is on board, wearing a tweed 
suit and a seven-hued turban; he is in a hurry; at 12.45 he is 
“due to attend in the State temple when we sanctify some 
new idol. They are dambore, these religious ceremonies, 
Finlinson, eh?” So we return to the prose of it. The whole 
thing is strange enough, with its violent alternations from 
the realism of the bridge-building to the visions, or the opium 
dream—call it which you will—of the island, and back to the 
realism of the Rajah’s launch and Peroo preparing to beat 
upon the back of his guru. But the whole is consistent also, 
the concrete form of such meditations as might naturally 
come to an imaginative mind contemplating Finlayson and 
his bridge and the Sacred River. Will Brahm dream always ? 
Or has the West really set its stamp upon the East, and 
changed, not the gods, as Krishna says, but the people? And 
if so, out of that strange ferment what new thing will be born ? 





THE WONDERFUL CENTURY.* 

ONr rises from a careful perusal of Mr. Wallace’s book with 
the conviction that the title is a piece of scientific irony, 
for much more than half of its contents is devoted to the 
demonstration of our intellectual shortcomings, and even 
those earlier chapters which narrate the “ wonderful” pro- 
gress of discovery and invention are tinged with that per- 
sistent “note” of pessimism which so often pervades the 
retrospect of old and thoughtful men. We ourselves do not 
blame Mr. Wallace for his pessimism, any more than we should 
find fault with Tennyson for the still deeper despair of his 
“Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After.” The young rising genera- 
tion, with their buoyant, and too often ignorant, over-con- 
fidence in themselves and their contemporaries, seem to 
require the warning voice of those who are “sadder,” but also, 
as Coleridge added, “wiser,” than themselves. It is not, 
therefore, the somewhat too despairing tone of Mr. Wallace’s 
book, but rather the lack of true philosophy in his fault- 
linding, which offends us. 

We have grown up in admiration of the author’s early 
scientific achievements, and can never bring our minds to the 
contemplation of Darwin’s great generalisation without 
coupling with what is usually called the “ Darwinian theory” 
the name of Wallace. And hardly less than his eminence as 
a naturalist may be ranked Mr. Wallace’s modesty and 
self-effacement in regard to the greatest scientific specu- 
lation of this “ wonderful century.” This combination of 
profound knowledge and originality with true intellectual 
modesty must always make the name of Alfred Russel 
Wallace one to be held in honour; and accordingly we read 
anything from his pen with a feeling of personal respect, 
which in the case of some of his “ fads” would be altogether 
lacking but for his name. 

We must, however, confess to a feeling that the author’s 
heart seems to be in the “ faddy ” portions of his book ; and that 
the opening chapters dealing in a common-sense way with the 
scientific progress of the age, and its multitudinous discoveries 
and appliances, are written in a rather dull and perfunctory 
spirit. This is indeed always the case. A man’s heart warms 
to his hobby, and far less gifted writers than Mr. Wallace 
become at times interesting, if not eloquent, when describing 
their pet fancies and fallacies. Soit is that while any well- 
informed journalist with the Encyclopedia Britannica at his 
elbow could have written the first part of The Wonderful 
Cenxtury, only its author, with his strange blending of 
scientific knowledge and popular credulity, could have 
written the latter half. We propose, therefore, to devote the 
remaining space at our disposal to a brief consideration of 
Part IJ. of this book, which its author entitles “ Failures.” 


Mr. Wallace labels as the chief “failure” of our 
“wonderful century” the neglect of phrenology. Mr. 
Wallace carefully restates the convictions and opinions of 
Gall, Spurzheim, and their British disciple, George Combe, 
much in the reverent spirit in which a theologian quotes 
from the Fathers of the Church. No one will question 
for a moment that Combe was a man of conspicuous 
ability; and the fact that such men as the Prince Consort 
and Gobden thought fit to consult him on the subject of 
education is a proof that he possessed “ practical ” as well as 





* The Wonderful Century. By Alfred Russel Wallace. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. (7s. td.) 








“theoretical” ability. But in the following estimate of 
Combe we cannot help feeling that Mr. Wallace altogether 
overrates him :— 

“Tt may be truly said that on every subject on which he wrote— 
the constitution of man, natural religion, education, criminal 
legislation, the lunacy laws, the currency question, moral philo- 
sophy—he was far in advance of his age; and almost all his 
principles and his proposals on these subjects, though considered 
heretical or impracticable by most of his contemporaries, are now 
either actually adopted or admitted to be correct both in philo- 
sophy and in practice. But the one subject to which he gave 
more careful study than to any other—phrenology—which was 
indeed the very foundation on which his philosophy and educa- 
tional theories were built, was contemptuously rejected by the 
great bulk of the scientific and literary men of his time, without 
adequate examination, without any reasonable study of so 
complex and important a subject, but almost entirely on false 
assumptions, gross misrepresentations, or a priori reasoning.” 
This passage is very fairly representative of Mr. Wallace’s 
reasoning throughout. He fails to see that the world, in its 
wisdom, gradually accepted and absorbed Combe’s doctrines 
wherever they proved to be in accordance with human experi- 
ence; but rejected those empirical speculations which (like so 
many of Mr. Wallace’s own) are merely personal “ fads.” 
That phrenology has a certain basis of fact and truth is self. 
evident ; but that Combe or any of his disciples can set forth, 
as on a map or chart the inner and spiritual nature, and the 
intellectual endowment and gifts of men and women by an 
examination of their “bumps” we hold to be a fallacy, ona 
par with the fashionable fortune-telling of the lady professors 
of palmistry. 

It is after the perusal of such a chapter as this on the 
“ Neglect of Phrenology ” that we gain some insight into Mr. 
Wallace’s curious mental “blend” of science and supersti- 
tion. Weno longer marvel at the avidity with which he has 
“ swallowed ” wholesale the so-called spiritualistic manifesta. 
tions of professional mediums; and, though we may deplore, 
we can at least understand the facility with which he has 
given his great name to the support of the grossest fallacies 
of the hour. Yet even in these pages we meet with much 
good sense mixed with child-like credulity. And thus, while 
utterly unable to follow the author in his lengthy diatribes 
against vaccination, we have read not without profit and 
pleasure his condemnation of the “Demon of Greed.” Mr. 
Wallace is very severe on the “ Vampire of War”; and here, 
again, our peace-loving philosopher fails to see that the con- 
flict of races and the survival of the fittest have been, as 
Darwin and himself have told us, the great law of human 
development; and that War is, after all, the competitive 
examination of nations. 

It may interest politicians to know that Mr. Wallace’s 
“remedy for want” is “a progressive Income-tax on that 
portion of all incomes above £10,000, rising to 100 per cent. 
on the surplus above £50,000.” 





STEPS TOWARDS REUNION.* 

Fatuer Dvacay, who is, or was, “Catholic Priest of Maid- 
stone,” puts on his title-page the text, “ Compel them to come 
in that My house may be full.” And his book is, in fact, an 
invitation of the broadest and most liberal kind to all “ who 
profess and call themselves Christians.” His steps do not, it 
is true, take him any way along the road in which he might 
expect to meet Lord Halifax and his friends. He has nocon- 
cession to make about the validity of Anglican Orders; in 
fact, he does not mention the subject. We have no right to 
put opinions into his mouth which he does not express, but 
we should not be surprised to learn that he attaches very little 
importance to the matter. And, indeed, the Roman acknow- 
ledgment of the validity, if it could have been made, would 
have gone a very little way towards bringing about a real and 
effective reunion. The Anglican views on succession present 
as great an obstacle to the non-episcopal communions, as do 
the Roman to the Anglican Church. Even if Presbyterian 
Orders, and with them the Wesleyan, could be acknowledged, 
the Congregationalists would still remain outside. Could 
comprehension go a step further and take in these, there 
would be still left bodies which are as fruitful in good works, 
and in all that satisfies the Apostolic definition of “ true 
religion,” as the most legitimately descended of Churches. 

Nevertheless, Father Duggan’s book justifies, we think, 
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the title which he has given to it. It is a distinct advance 
to that deeper and broader unity, which already exists 
among those to whom Christ is more than any form of 
Christianity, which, we hope, will one day, though “far 
off in summers that we shall not see,” find its expression 
in the visible and practical form of a great Christian com- 
monwealth. 

“The Council of Jerusalem,” says our author, “ gave liberty 
to Christians, but now every Council takes some liberty 
away.” That sentence expresses broadly the object of his 
book. He makes a complaint not unlike to that which 
St. Peter made at that Council when he reproached the 
Jadaisers with seeking to lay upon the Gentiles a burden 
which the Jews had never been able to bear. Scientific 
theologians have laid such a burden on the consciences of 
Christians, a burden which weighs down those who are 
yithin the pale, which keeps those that are without it from 
eatering. Every age, he says, has had its errors. First 
there was the Judaising error, which the Jerusalem Council 
condemned. Next came the age of allegorical interpretation. 
Fither Duggan specifies an example, the mystical numbers, 
wiich, he says, it would have been considered “rash and 
uncatholic ” to disregard. He goes on:— 

‘The third period is the one in which we live, the age of 

theologians. It is not likely that this age has not its errors, if 
the Fathers and the Apostles had theirs. To begin with, there 
is party spirit now. That cannot be otherwise since there are 
rival classes of theologians; in dogma there are Thomists and 
Scotists, to mention no others; in morals there are Redemptorists 
and Jesuits, and many others might be mentioned. But the 
main error in which all theologians more or less agree is that the 
science and analysis of religion is as important as religion; that 
the explanation of a mystery (which, of course, never is an 
explanation, for mysteries cannot be explained) is as necessary 
for salvation as the mystery itself; that men must live according 
to the opinions of theologians, even when theologians differ 
among themselves, as they ccnstantly do, for there is no question 
debated by moral theologians on which there are not at least two 
opinions, so that it is a marvel how moral theology came to be 
called a science; that it is right to exaggerate the authority of 
the Church, the importance of obligations or duties, and the guilt 
of sin. In a word, exaggeration seems to be the sin of theolo- 
gians and the sin of this age. Unfortunately, it is not merely a 
domestic sin, for it has driven many out of the Church.” 
The idea thus courageously expressed our author expands 
in his second chapter, entitled “Scientific Religion.” “It 
would be a step towards the reunion of Christendom, if we 
could abandon scientific religion.” The doctrine of the Real 
Presence suggests a significant example. “ The accidents [of 
the bread and wine] remain without a substance, and the sub- 
stance of the Body of Christ without accidents.” That is a 
compendious statement of transubstantiation. But how 
many Christians know what is meant by “substance” and 
“accident ” ?— 

“Ts it necessary for salvation to know how a substance differs 
from an accident ? No theologian would dare to say, ‘ Yes.’ Then 
how can it be necessary for salvation to know that in the Blessed 
Eucharist the accidents have no subject? But the Church 
always teaches everything that is necessary for salvation. There- 
fore, no man is excluded from salvation, and no man should be 
excluded from the Church, for not understanding these scientific 
explanations of things that still always remain mysteries even to 
the theologians who give these explanations. Let such wisdom 
be spoken in universities, and in colleges, and among the perfect. 

And let those who cannot agree form separate schools, not sepa- 
rate churches. What can be more displeasing to God, or cause 
more scandal among men, than that those who know thoroughly 
that their duty is to love one another should hate each other, not 
because one has done any harm to the other, but merely because 
the one understands less than the other? It is as though men 
should hate each other for speaking different languages. And 
this really is the case, for the language of tne learned is an un- 
known language to the unlearned. Yet this is what has divided 
Christendom ! ” 


Chap. 3 deals with “‘ Catechisms,” and may be passed over 
as dealing with a matter of internal economy which concerns 
the Roman Catholic community rather than those who are 
without. It will be sufficient to say that it is a vigorous 
attack on the “Penny Catechism.” “Our penny catechisms,” 
he says, “should be abridgments of that of the Council of 
Trent,” i.e. “ while omitting much that is in the Tridentine 
Catechism, should contain nothing that is not in it.” 
We might get an eminently reuniting manual in that 
way. Chap. 4, “The Consequences of Exaggeration,” will 
be found to be of more general interest, though this also 
chiefly concerns Father Daggan’s own Church. Most of 
the observations deal with matters of discipline and con- 





duct, though there is an emphatic declaration on one poin?: 
of dogma :— 


“The truth of a definition is one thing, and the prudence of it 
is another. Will any one dare to say now that it was prudent to 
add Filioque to the Creed? Would the Fathers who did it have- 
done it if they had foreseen a schism of a thousand years? That 
seems to be the test of a definition and of its necessity ; if it is 
right to make it, no matter what the consequences may be. 
There are some truths about which the Church must say: Nom 
possumus non loqui. There are others about which she can say :: 
Possumus non loqui.” 


The author goes on to criticise various abuses,—the centralisa-- 
tion of authority in Rome, the abuse of spiritual threats, the- 
unnecessary multiplication of the clergy—‘ many priests: 
live solely by the offering that is made to them for theizr 
daily Mass” (not, however, in England)—the unauthorised 
addition of “Obedience” or a third rule to Poverty and 
Chastity. 


When we come to chap. 5, “Means and Ends,” we find! 
what is really the essence of Father Duggan’s contention: 
We must give his own words :— 


“There is only one sense in which that is true [nulla saluss 
extra Ecclesiam|—viz., that the organisation of the Church 
has the power of giving grace, and that no other organisation 
has that power. But it does not follow that God cannot 
give grace without any organisation. And the Church has. 
power to forgive sins, but it does not follow that sins. 
cannot be forgiven in the same way as before the Church. 
existed. Men in the true Church have from Christ power tc» 
teach, and to teach nations, power to bind and to loose, power to 
forgive sins, power to give grace, power to govern, a promise that 
He will be with them always, a promise of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. These are powers and promises that no man pos~ 
sesses outside of the Church. They make salvation much easier- 
inside than out. But they do not make it impossible outside. It: 
is a confusion of means and ends to say otherwise. For the best: 
means are in the Church—viz., Faith and hope, and government 
and guidance, and so forth. But all these are worth nothing: 
unless they lead to charity, and charity is certainly not confined 
to the Church, for of all Christian nations, and in fact of all the 
nations in the world, England has the greatest charity and 
the most good works. All faith is a means towards charity, 
and if it does not lead to charity it is of no use at all. For whaw 
advantage is it to believe and to know everything that Christ 
revealed and the Church teaches, if we hate one another on 
account of those things? That is the state of Christendom now. 
We hate one another, and excommunicate one another, and deny: 
the possibility of salvation to one another, on account of the faith 
which was given to us for no other purpose than in order that we 
might be united in charity! Since this state of things is 
evidently wrong, let us begin by acknowledging that salvation 
is possible for all men. If we lay stress on that point we shali’ 
feel that we are all working for the same end in this world—viz., 
charity, and for the same ,end in the next world—viz., eternal 
salvation. Then we shall see that our quarrels about the means 
—viz., about points of faith—do not matter much, especially as: 
regards scientific, abstract, and unpractical points. Emulation 
and co-operation in works of charity would come next. If 
Catholics could only take the lead in works of charity, especially 
if our authorities would devote to that all the energy they devote: 
at present to abstract questions of faith, reunion would not be- 
far off.” 


We must pass over many highly interesting incidental refers 
ences to matters about which, though very little is said within 
the pale of the Roman Communion, there is, it is clear, not a 
little searching of hearts. Our own extremists in the matter 
of Fasting Communion would do well to see what he has to 
say on this point. Itis hardly a satisfaction, but certainly » 
solace, to find that our prayers, before yielding to the 
constraint of a congé délire, have very close parallels ir 
Roman practice. The chapter on Scripture, under the 
heading of “Holy Scripture not a Rule of Faith,” is fail 
of common-sense, and, we may add, courage, though the 
writer is sometimes a little embarrassed by his posi- 
tion. Of the famous Tridentine declaration for the Vulgate: 
he writes :— 

“Concerning the edition of the Sacred Books,’ the Council 
does not declare what edition is authentic, but only what edition 
must be taken as authentic pro authentica habeatur. There were 
many editions and many disputes. The Council put aside alk 
disputes, and chose out one edition—viz., the Old Latin Vulgate. 
Both decisions are practical and disciplinary decisions. They 
are not dogmatic definitions For there is evidently no revela- 
tion as to the authenticity of all the books that are in the 
Canon of Scripture, or of the lack of authenticity of the books. 
that have been excluded, or of the authenticity of the Old 
Latin Vulgate.” 


Perhaps there is just a suspicion of special pleading hera. 
On the whole, Father Duggan expresses himself with a most 





admirable and instructive candour. 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Ir is curious to observe how the recent revival of the 
Napoleonic legend has affected contemporary fiction. 
Novelists who deal in adventurous or sensational romance 
are at the moment extremely fond of investing their heroes 
with the “demonic” qualities of unscrupulous genius, and 
the latest, and by no means the least successful, outcome of 
this tendency is to be found in Mysterious Mr. Sabin. Mr. 
Sabin is in reality a French nobleman of fabulous wealth, the 
aim of whose life is the restoration of the French Monarchy. 
We is also a wonderful mechanical and strategical genius, 
having made a special study of the destruction of warships 
and fortifications by electricity. Passing himself off in 
England as Mr. Sabin, he obtains through spies all the informa- 
tion that can be known about our coast defences and war- 
ships, and offers the result, coupled with his own destructive 
inventions, to Russia and then to Germany, the sole condition 
being that after annihilating England, the conqueror shall 
invade France and restore the Monarchy. The plot is further 
complicated by the fact that Mr. Sabin is everywhere accom- 
panied by an astonishingly beautiful niece, the Princesse 
Heléne, who is betrothed to the heir to the French throne ; 
that Lord Wolfenden, who is enamoured of the Princess, is 
the son of Admiral Lord Deringham, the greatest authority 
on naval affairs, whose unrivalled knowledge Mr. Sabin has 
contrived to “tap” by the means of spies, and that Lady 
Deringham in her youth had held compromising relations 
with Mr. Sabin. When it is added that great Ambassadors, 
gilded youths of fashion, enterprising journalists, and emis- 
aries of secret societies all play active parts in the plot, 
it will be seen that materials for excitement are not lacking. 
It would be unfair to the reader to reveal how Mr. Sabin 
encounters his Waterloo and his St. Helena, but we may 
mention that as an exile he enjoys one immense advantage 
over the great Corsican,—a passionate devotion to golf. A 
man of sixty whose handicap is scratch at three clubs and 
glus four at one, and who has ample opportunities of in- 
dulging in his hobby, can face the shattering of his political 
schemes with something more than equanimity. If Napoleon 
had lived seventy years later, and there had been golf-links at 
St. Helena, British abhorrence of the Corsican ogre might 
have given place to a crusade in favour of his restoration. 

The text and temper of “George Paston’s” novel are 
accurately set forth in the last chapter of A Writer of Books 
in a passage which we make no excuse for quoting in fall :— 

“ After all, man has been well advised in withholding as long 
as possible the opportunities for gaining knowledge or winning 
¢ame from his mate. No doubt it was jealousy by which he was 
actuated, but not so much the ignoble jealousy of being excelled 
y an inferior as the instinctive jealousy of the most dangerous 
of rivals. Love may once have been a woman’s whole existence, 
out that was when a skein of embroidery silk was the only other 
string to her bow. In the life of the modern woman, blessed 
«with an almost inexhaustible supply of strings, love is no less 
episodical than in the life of aman. It may be eagerly longed 
for, it may be tenderly cherished, but it has been deposed for 
ever from its proud position of ‘lord of all.’” 

Cosima Chudleigh, the only daughter of a provincial librarian, 
decides on her father’s death to adopt literature as her pro- 
fession. She comes up to London with £200 and a MS. 
novel, takes up her quarters in a Bloomsbury lodging-house, 
frequents the British Museum, and in her conscientious, if 
somewhat indiscreet, quest for experience sees a good deal of 
the seamy side of London life. Literature proving unre- 
munerative, and “ten months in a second-rate boarding-house 
in the society of, for the most part, uncongenial strangers, 
having destroyed any leanings towards Bohemianism and 
independence she might once have felt,” she marries a young 
tea-merchant, the playmate of her childhood, who has grown 





ap into a thoroughpaced Philistine, with no literary tastes, | 
and a genius for exasperatingly facetious remarks,—just the | 
<oarse-fiored, sensual man whom the highly cultivated and | 
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refined modern heroine of the “emancipation novel” invari. 
ably does marry. Cosima’s hasty repentance is accelerated 
by meeting her true affinity when it is already too late, and the 
story marches inevitably on the pathway towards disaster, 
but the conventional unhappy ending is given a new twist by 
the intervention, in the rdle of a deus ex machind, of a friendly 
reviewer. Cosima leaves her husband in a suicidal mood, but 
after reading the friendly notice of her last book, straightway 
sets to work on a new novel. It is only right to say that this 
bald summary conveys a most inadequate notion of the interest 
and cleverness of “George Paston’s” book. The pictures of 
the feminine side of New Grub Street are admirably done, 
and the ease and excellence of the style are so remarkable ag 
to make one regret that this brilliant writer cannot find it in 
her heart or her conscience to take a happier view of the 
possibilities of married life. 


Mr. Baring-Gould’s appeal to the classic historian in the 
preface to Domitia is not misplaced. Asa matter of fact, he 
has done a good deal more than merely “ hurry from event to 
event ” in the life of his heroine “ with little indication of the 
lapse of time.” For example, he has represented her abduction 
by Domitian as taking place on the very day of her marriage 
to Lamia; he has represented her as childless, though she is 
certainly said to have borne a son to Domitian; and not to 
mention other embellishments and deviations from contem- 
porary records, such as the new and blameless construction 
which he has put on her relations with the actor Paris, he has 
distinctly implied that she became a convert to Christianity, 
The only justification for this procedure that Mr. Baring. 
Gould is able to bring forward is that furnished by the busts 
in the Chiaramente, Capitoline, and Florence Galleries, which 
are reproduced in his book. In the first, “ taken, I think, just 
when she was married to Lamia ...... the face is full of 
possibilities of love, tenderness and laughter.” That in the 
Capitoline and other portrait busts “show the progress of 
hardening and deterioration, Finally, in the Florence 
Gallery she may be seen after the death of Domitian, aged 
by sorrow more than by years, with the hardness giving way, 
and the glimmer of a new life, the breaking up of the sweet 
springs of her true nature, appearing again after a long 
night, a cruel frost. That face has haunted me for seven 
or eight years, and in this story I have endeavoured 
to tell what I thought was her inner life’s tale as 
revealed to me by the study of that series of busts.” As the 
novel is not described as a historical romance, the ethics of 
this disregard for the litera scripta as compared with the 
evidence of physiognomy in sculpture need not detain us, 
though we confess to a strong dislike for the practice of 
claiming converts to Christianity where no vestige of proof can 
be adduced. Still, when criticism has done its worst, Domitia 
belongs toa wholly different category from such novels as The 
Sign of the Cross. In spite of the disquisitions on Roman cus- 
toms, dress, &c., inartistically sandwiched into the narrative, 
in spite of the caricature of Domitia’s mother, who talks like a 
modern woman of fashion, Mr. Baring-Gould, by virtue of 
that lurid imagination which never deserts him, has given a 
forcible picture of the horrors and the heroism of Imperial 
Rome. 

In its essential significance Mrs. Birchenough’s new novel 
reminds us not a little of Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South. 
That is to say, it illustrates, in the persons of hero and 
heroine, the contrast between Northern grit and angularity 
and Southern flexibility and charm. William Handley, it is 
true, is a Staffordshire man, and the Black Country is 
geographically reckoned as belonging to the Midlands, but in 
temperament and physique he is a typical Northerner, just as 
Philippa Jordan, the daughter of a London journalist and 
playwright, with her Parisian training and artistic gifts, is a 
typical specimen of the culture of Campden Hill. Thus, 
on the principle that extremes meet, Handley, the self- 
made man, is bewitched by the vivacity of Philippa 
and blind to the devotion of Helena Kirkham, the widowed 
daughter of the former owner of his pottery, a woman 
of his own age and neighbourhood. Helena’s disinterested 


‘and unfaltering loyalty to Handley, culminating in the 
‘sacrifice of her life, to shield him from the knife of a 


crazy assassin, is the keynote of the novel. The mechanism 
of the plot is chiefly concerned with the efforts of Ashley 
Duke, a rejected suitor of Pailippa’s, to estrange husband and 


| wife to his own advantage by raking up a vaintul episode in 
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Handley’s past. Ashley Duke, art-critic, egoist, decadent, is 
a personage with whom we have grown painfully familiar in 
recent fiction, a “short, plump man, with a bland, falsetto 
voice, a pale, hairless face, a sleek, mouse-coloured head, 
faded eyes, and an unwholesome complexion.” Poetic justice 
in such a case can only be rendered by the application of a 
horsewhip, but Mr. Duke miraculously escapes, and the in- 
fluence he exerts over Philippa alienates our sympathies from 
an otherwise attractive heroine. With this reservation, 
Potsherds is an excellent piece of work, the author’s local 
kmowledge of the great Staffordshire industry being turned 
to admirable account. 


In The Cleverest Woman in England Mrs. Meade sets forth 
the consequences of a love match between a brilliant, high- 
minded emancipated woman and a clever reactionary literary 
man. Dagmar’s motives are noble, but her zeal outruns her 
discretion, and the inevitable estrangement is only avoided 
by her tragic death, due to an act of heroic compassion, The 
husband, whose name, by the way, is Geoffrey Hamlyn, is an 
uncompromising prig. A propos de bottes, we may mention 
that during one highly-strung interview he offers his wife “a 
cup of bovril,” a most afilicting touch of actuality. Mr. 
Morgan-de-Groot, the Dutch author of A Lotus-Flower, a 
long-drawn, sickly tale of conjugal infelicity, betrays in bis 
work a slight but unmistakable affinity with the morbidezza 
of D’Annunzio. The translation reproduces the spasmodic 
style of the original with a fidelity that occasionally borders on 
the grotesque. The Sultan’s Mandate, an Armenian romance 
by an Armenian writer, is not without a painful interest, but 
the story suffers from the multiplicity of the author’s aims. 
He has endeavoured, as he puts it, to give us “not only an 
attractive story, but an interesting picture of historical, 
geographical, social, economical, and political Armenia”! 
Mrs. Williamson’s Fortwne’s Sport is written in her most 
uncompromising!y sensational manner, and deals with the 
abduction of a V.C. on the eve of his wedding. The tale 
abounds in tremendous impossibilities, and raises the early 
Miss Braddon to the nth. To the same category may be re- 
ferred Mr. Le Queux’s If Sinners Entice Thee, a vigorous, 
elaborate, and undistinguished romance of the gaming-tables; 
and Mr. Guy Boothby’s Across the World for a Wife, in which, 
after many vicissitudes, virtue triumphs, and the curtain is 
rung down to a double peal of marriage-bells. The moral of 
Heart and Sword appears to be that in the present state of the 
divorce Jaw it is dangerous to elope even with the cousin 
of a Duchess. Finally, we have in Mr. Charles Lee’s Paul 
Carah, Cornishman, a fresh and delightful series of episodes 
in the life of a most engaging rolling-stone. We sincerely 
trust that we have not heard the last of Paul and Jennifer. 
The story clamours for a sequel. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode) shows how closely knit our great Empire is, and 
how freely the current of national life flows out even to its 
extremities. Kew plays the part of a Delphic oracle in answer to 
all inquiries concerning the possibilities of plants, from trees to | 
the humblest vegetables. Consequently its most frequent con- | 
Sultants are the colonists of new countries. Next to these come 
the inhabitants of old Colonies whose staple forms of cultivation 
arein danger of becoming played out. We have already dealt 
With the result of the inquiries of the West India Sugar Com- 
mission and the Report of the Assistant-Director of Kew Gardens 
on the possibilities of developing the fruit-growing industry in | 
the islands. Among the trade questions treated ia the present 
number of the Bulletin are the price of home-grown timber in 
1896, which has met with a ready sale at fair prices, Egyptian 
cotton cultivation, fruit-growing at the Cape, and wine production 
in France. The area under vineyards is now rapidly increasing, 
but the importation of common red wines from Italy, Spain, and 
the Levant for blending with French wines has reduced the 
demand for real French claret of fair quality. It hardly finds a 
sale in its own country. ‘This light, sound wine would, we think, 
Eucalyptus timber for street-paving, grafting 


be welcome here. g 

Sugar-cane, rubber, coffee, and sugar beet are dealt with in 
Separate articles. Among the more curious facts is the in- 
(ammophila arun- 


creased usefulness of the 
dinacea), which grows on the sandhills of the English coast, and 
18 regularly planted in Holland to “bind” the blowing sand of 
the dunes. 


“marram grass ” 


It is now imported into New South Wales to stop | 
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sand drifts, and proves to be the most effectual sand-stay ever 
planted. Fifty miles have been reclaimed near Port Fairy, and 
the cattle now graze on this grass. It is indestructible when 
once established, and in Australia grows to a height of four feet. 
What were mischievous tracts of sand-hill now provide winter 
food for cattle when cther grass is unobtainable. This use of 
marram grass is a discovery. It is not the only novel purpose to 
which it is proposed to apply it. At Johannesburg immense 
heaps of crushed quartz and sand are accumulating, the refuse of 
the stamps of the gold-mines. This is mixed with highly poison- 
ous cyanide of potassium, left after the “tailings '’ have beem 
treated. This blows about and causes serious eye complaints and 
illness. It is proposed to plant “ marram” on these heaps, and 
plants have been cent out from Kew for the purpose, 


Polo. By T. B. Dryborough. Illustrated. (Vinton and Co. 
15s.)—Polo has now a kind of national importance. It is the 
school of horsemanship, and for Army men especially has a real 
use, in addition to its attraction as a pastime. Judging by reports 
from very different quarters, the increasing popularity of the 
game is also serviceable as a counterblast to the bicycle. Cycling 
recently threatened to displace riding among the civilian class 
who merely ride for pleasure, and do not hunt; and evidence of 
this was forthcoming in the heavy drop in the price of ponies and 
hacks, and the ruin of the small riding masters and jobbers 
of horses. Hunting men will still continue to hunt; but 
polo appeals to a wider class. Regimental polo clubs offer » 
chance to young players who cannot afford to keep more than 
one pony, and these clubs are financed on sound business principles 
set out in a paper contributed by Captain F. Everton Green. 
Mr. Dryborough’s views on how the game should be played are- 
given in detail, and with much spirit and enthusiasm, in severa¥ 
chapters, to which are added one on equipment and one on horse- 
manship on the polo-ground. As both pony and rider have more: 
than enough to learn, these chapters are by no means superfluous. 
The cleverness of many of the ponies is remarkable, considering 
that they have first to learn not to mind the flourishing of the 
polo-stick, which they naturally take to be a weapon of punish- 
ment, then have to understand what their rider wants, and 
finally often end by learning to understand the game. Arabs 
are said to be more intelligent in this respect than other breeds 3, 
but Montana, Argentina, Cairo, Barbary, India, and even Russia, 
contribute the bulk of our polo-ponies. 








Australasian Democracy. By Henry De P. Walker. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This book contains a number of object-lessons which 
are of the highest interest to people in this country. ‘The 
Australian Colonies are Englands beyond the sea in a peculiar 
sense. The United States are largely peopled by other races ; 
Canada is so to a certain extent, and its confederation distin- 
guishes it from the political condition of a country in which 
there are seven independent Governments, each working on its 
own lines. Every chapter is worth reading; but perhaps that. 
which is most likely to command attention is that on female: 
suffrage. Two provinces have adopted it; in five others it is a 
question of the future. It is noteworthy that did it become a 
part of the Constitution, the result would not be the same in alb 
the provinces. In Victoria all persons of age would have votes 
in New South Wales and Western Australia “a vast majority 





' holders of licenses. 
| was vetoed by the Council, and a Bill which gave to widows a 





of women would obtain a place on the lists;” in Tasmania. 
and Queensland only widows and women of independent 
property. But what has female suffrage done in the two 
provinces where it prevails? In South Australia the result of 
the first vote in which women shared was to keep in office a 
Radical Ministry. On the educational question the verdict 
was in favour of religious instruction in State schools, and 
against a grant of public money to denominational schools. On 
the whole, the women seem to have voted on the same lines as 
Local option was passed, but with compensation to 
The prohibition of employment of barmaids 


the men. 


third of their deceased husbands’ property lapsed. In New 
Zealand all adult women were enfranchised in 1892; the first 
election was in 1893, and nine out of every eleven on the register 
voted. The Radicals triumphed here also. Stringent labour 
laws regulating hours and excluding the young from dangerous 
occupations were passed. So was an Infant Life Protection Act. 
The age of consent was raised to sixteen, equivalent to seventeen 
enrolled barristers and solicitors. 
Gambling was by suppressing the totalisator 
(legalised four years before). The action in the matter of 
prohibitionist legislation is too complex to be briefly described. 
The danger of the situation is foolish legislation to catch the 
female vote. The Assembly actually passed a Bill which mado 
it compulsory on employers to give domestic servants a weekly 


Women can be as 


discouraged 


here. 
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half-holiday, unless there was sickness or death in the family. 
Happily, the Council rejected it. Of course, it afforded endless 
opportunities of spiteful accusation. The only safe course for an 
employer would have been to compel his servants once a week to 
be out of the house between 3 p.m. and 9.30 p.m., whether they 
willed it or no. It is exceedingly interesting to see the most 
Radical of Governments actually proposing the very same disci- 
plinary code against which the University towns have struggled 
so fiercely. Any girl found loitering in the streets under sus- 
picious circumstances was to be taken charge of by a constable, 
brought before a justice or clergyman, and then questioned ! 


Sir William Wallace. By A. F. Murison. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—While the editors of the useful and 
interesting though unequal biographies known as the “ Famous 
Soots Series ” were bound to include the patriot-knight who finds 
no rival in the Scottish heart except Robert Burns, it may be 
doubted if they acted wisely in commissioning Mr. Murison to 
devote a monograph entirely to a subject so embedded in legend. 
Could not the example set in Sir George Douglas’s “ Blackwood 
Group ” have been followed, and a volume have been made 
sufficient to do justice to the heroes of the War of Inde- 
pendence, including Bruce, Douglas, and Moray, as well as 
Wallace ? As things are, Mr. Murison has felt impelled, if 
not quite to make bricks without straw, to pad out his 
‘hundred and sixty pages with too elaborate efforts to separate 
the gold of history from the quartz of legend. The romantic 
story of the Wallace of patriotism and of Blind Hariy’s verse 
flows readily off the tongue, and Mr. Murison could have con- 
densed it into twenty pages with perfect ease. But Hailes and 
later iconoclastic critics have assailed Blind Harry’s narrative 
not fonly with gibes and flouts and jeers, but with positively 
ruthless demonstrations of his “fundamental” inaccuracy, and 
Mr. Murison, who is eminently patriotic, has felt compelled to 
defend the source of his inspiration repeatedly. This may have 
‘been necessary in a sense, but it certainly does not conduce to 
ease of narrative. Mr. Murison is also a trifle too “ patriotic,” 
although of course this will not be accounted a special fault by 
many of his Scotch readers. He does scant justice to the state- 
ments of Langtoft and the English chroniclers who were almost 
‘contemporaries of Wallace. He is not quite fair to Edward L., 
whose statesmanship was undoubtedly comprehensive and far- 
seeing, and is too apt to regard the victor of Falkirk as animated 
‘by personal vindictiveness towards the victor of Stirling Bridge. 
He also overlooks recent investigations into the War of Indepen- 
dence period of Scotch history, such as those of Professor Tout 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell. On the whole, however, this mono- 
graph is a conscientious performance, and the Wallace it gives, 
if not quite “warts and all,” is probably the Wallace that will 
live in British history. 


Vagaries. By Axel Munthe. (John Murray.)—Vagaries is a 
set of essays by a doctor, as whimsical as they are charming, as 
charming as they are slight. The author tells us he has practised 
ten years in Paris and nine in Rome; nevertheless his English is 
the English of an Englishman. The first paper in the book is on 
“Toys,”—Parisian toys. Mr. Munthe is French rather than 
German in his sympathies, especially on this subject. “ Really 
distinguished German dolls,” he tells us, “not only send to Paris 
for their dresses, but also for their heads.” Those of entirely 
Teutonic origin he considers plain. The dolls that give the most 
pieasure to children are the very cheap ones, the sort whose heads 
are all alike, and whose “bodies are only a sketch,” who can be 
“bought everywhere for 6}d., “with nothing on.” “Here all 
national distinctions cease.” Though he almost never goes below 
tthe surface, this writer constantly gives one the impression that 
he could do so, and in this lies a great part of his charm. We 
feel that like the hypochondriac patient in one of his essays, he 
suffers from “hallucinations,” “fancies, for instance, that he is 
surrounded by people who suffer and hunger; imagines seeing 
all sorts of animals oppressed and tortured.” For animals he has 
a wonderful subtle sympathy. The essay called “ Menagerie” is 
very sad. We suppose the sufferings of the poor beasts in these 
‘wretched travelling shows can hardly be exaggerated, from the 
goyal eagle —“ not the most to be pitied here, for he won’t last long” 
—to the little monkey, whose fellow-prisoner is a white rabbit. 
“He (the rabbit) has no social talents; he is inno way qualified to 
entertain his restless friend ; and besides that, he fails to grasp 
‘the situation.” Of his dog, the friend of ten years’ standing, his 
emaster says :—“ When I am happy he is happy; he does not for 
‘® moment consider if he has any personal reason to cheer up. 
When I am depressed he sits sorrowfully by my side. He does 
mot try to console me; he knows how little words of pity avail.” 
He never complains of his own troubles, this little friend, not 
even in the train, and trains are not luxurious for Continental 
dogs, “Never a hint that he is aware how uncomfortable he is; 











never the slightest complaint against the railway company, who 
have done so surprisingly little for travellers of his class” 
“Monsieur Alfredo” is a pathetic portrait of an old Café 
acquaintance, an unsuccessful author, so poor that he is forced to 
make a living as a member of the claque at the theatre. The 
most serious of these papers is called “ Raffaella.” It is the story 
of an Italian model. It contains less clever writing than 
“Monsieur Alfredo,” perhaps than any of the essays; it is lesg 
pathetic and more painful; on the other hand, it gives a greater 
impression of being true to life,—“ and life,” the author thinks, 
“is much simpler and much sadder than what you read in books,” 


Kirkaldy of Grange. By Louis A. Barbé. (Oliphant, Anderson, 


and Ferrier.)—In this volume—one of the “Famous Scots . 


Series ””—Mr. Barbé distinctly makes a point about Kirkaldy’s 
age. He must have been more than twelve when he was in 
attendance on the unhappy James V. after the battle of Solway 
Moss, be was a fellow student with Randolph, who was born ir 
1523, and his daughter was old enough to be married in 1561 
And the part which he took in the murder of Cardinal Beatoun 
in 1546 does not look like one that could be played at sixteen, 
Mr. Barbé tells the tale of his hero’s stormy life, which, indeed, 
harmonised well with this tragic beginning, in an interesting 
way. It must be confessed that English ways at this time were 
not over civilised, but Scotland was at least a century behind, 
The ferocity of its civil strife surpassed anything that happened 
in our Wars of the Roses. And the “grim Geneva ministers” 
were as savage as any of their countrymen. Morton, who, as Mr. 
Skelton says, “might be trusted to do his duty, whenever 
hanging was needed,” was yet greedy enough for money to have 
spared Kirkaldy’s life after the surrender of Edinburgh Castle, 
but for the “ preachers.” As for Elizabeth, who had only some 
petty political advantage to gain by surrendering Kirkaldy, her 
prisoner, it must be remembered, she comes out of the affair as 
badly as any one. 


Egypt in 1898. By G. W. Steevens. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) 
—It would not be easy to find a more interesting book in its 
way than this. Interesting it would be in any case; it 
becomes doubly so now that it is supplemented by the victory 
over the Khalifa. Mr. Steevens gives us information of the most 
recent date about many things, about the Canal, for instance— 
“it is at least strange that the British directors do British 
interests so little good ”’—about the towns, or would-be towns, 
which the Canal has made or unmade, about the fellaheen and 
other classes of the Egyptian people, and chiefly, for he cannot 
help returning to the topic again and again, about the British 
occupation. It is true that we have promised to go, but every 
year makes it more certain that we have come to stay. For this 
France herself is, in no small degree, responsible. The unwisdom 
of her policy is quite strange. “A string of blunders,” Mr. 
Steevens calls it. It has striven to hinder British efforts to make 
Egypt all that Egypt ought to be, with the obvious result that 
these efforts have to be continued indefinitely. It is possible that 
if she had been helpful, instead of obstructive, we might have 
actually attempted evacuation some years ago. Mr. Steevens’s 
reports of native opinion on the subject are well worth considera- 
tion. It cannot be said that we are popular; that is not our 
way. But we are trusted. The Englishman cannot be bought 
and cannot be frightened. One of the most significant testimonies 
to the necessity of our presence was borne by an adversary. 
‘You ought to go ’—such was the substance of his remark—‘ but 
if you go, I goalso.’ It is noteworthy that though the Egyptian 
can be made into an excellent soldier, it is not so easy to make 
him into even a decent official. More and more Englishmen have 
to be employed in Government offices. 


The Bishops of Lindisfarne, Hexham, Chester-le-Street, and 
Durham, A.D. 635-1020. By George Miles. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—The Beginnings of English Christianity. By 
William Edward Collins. (Methuen and Co.)—Mr. Miles follows 
the lead of Bishop Lightfoot, and considers St. Aidan to be the 
true Apostle of England; Professor Collins, on the other hand, 
sees the real and effective beginnings of English Christianity in 
the Roman mission of Augustine. We have no intention of pro- 
nouncing a verdict on the case. Both volumes may be consulted 
with advantage, for both are the results of careful and conscien- 
tious study. Possibly it may be said that, to a certain extent, 
different sides of the shield are described. We may say, however, 
that it is impossible not to be struck with the mastery of his 
subject which Professor Collins, who is evidently an expert, 
displays throughout. His survey of British Christianity during 
the early centuries of the Christian era is particularly able. In 
both volumes we have much information, not easily accessible else- 
where, about minor characters in the story. The pictures of great 
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figures, Augustine, Paulinus, Aidan, Cuthbert, had to be supple- 
pice by other information, and we are specially obliged to our 


two authors for doing this. 


Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul. By H. P. Liddon, D.D. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—Dr. Liddon’s rank as a preacher is so well estab- 
lished that little more than a record of the appearance of another 
volume of his sermons is needed. Here we have nineteen sermons, 
of the length on which Dr. Liddon could always venture without 
wearying his hearers, preached at various times during the years 
1869-90. Now and then we finda statement which the preacher 
gould hardly have used at a later period. A Professor of Exegesis 
would hardly now venture on the assertion that St. Mark’s 
Gospel is later in date than St. Matthew’s. Generally, however, 
they deal with topics which do not admit of reconsideration of 
opinions, t.e., the great spiritual verities. We may specially mention 
the two discourses on “‘ The Law was our Schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ,” under the titles of “The Tutorial Office of the 
Jewish Law” and “Justifying Faith,” “The Trial of Work” 
and “Contentment.” Everywhere the reader will find clearly 
reasoned argument, richly illustrated and eloquently expressed. 





Spectator, Vol. VIII. Edited by G. Gregory Smith. (J. M. 
Dent and Co.)—This volume, containing Nos. 556-635, the 
second issue of the paper, which followed the first at an interval 
of eighteen months, brings the work to a completion. It may be 
noted that out of the first half of these eighty papers Addison 
wrote twenty-seven, of the second half three only, not contributing 
anything later than No. 600 (September 29th, 1714). The poem 
in 603, “My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent,” is certainly 
John Byrom’s. The careful editor of “ Byrom’s Poems,” in the 
Chetham Society’s publications, includes it. Mr. Gregory Smith, 
whom we may congratulate on having finished an excellent piece 
of work, adds some more notes, corrects a few errors and mis- 
prints, and gives a useful biographical index. 


The Zone of Fire. By Headon Hill. (C. Arthur Pearson.)— 
The black paint is really laid on a little too thick in the picture 
of Captain Lucas Charters. He is a coward, a swindler, a 
murderer, and a traitor, playing all these parts with the greatest 
gusto, and without so much as the faintest suspicion of regret. 
‘We do not believe in such monsters, and Mr. Hill, who has a very 
good idea of telling a story, must be careful not to bring such 
monsters on to the staye of his dramas. If our faith is to be 
tried, the Dervish chief who has taken an engagement in an 
English music-hall will serve the purpose sufficiently well. But 
we have little complaint to make of The Zone of Fire. It is avery 
‘brisk and taking story. 


The Observer's Atlas of the Heavens. By William Beck. (Gall 
and Inglis.)—In this volume we have thirty well-executed star- 
charts “in which nine thousand objects are accurately depicted, 
embracing the whole Star Sphere, and showing nearly every 
Constellation complete in itself.” A preliminary explanation of 
the charts is given, and there is a catalogue of the double stars, 
which are also separately figured. Other useful lists and 
catalogues are supplied. Star-Clusters, Stellar Magnitudes, and 
“Positions of the More Important Stars for Epoch 1890,” each 
star having its number in Flamsteed’s Catalogue, and the B. A. C, 
given, with magnitude, Right Ascension and Declination. There 
are, Mr. Beck tells us, 8,282 stars of all magnitudes visible to the 
naked eye. 

Turnpike Tales. By C. L. Marson. (Elkin Mathews.)—There 
is not a little of the irreconcilable in Mr. Marson’s stories. His 
own order fares ill at his hand. And of course we have the 
foolish old story of rich men enjoying “ bequests which ancient 
founders and benefactors had left for the hedgers and ditchers of 
Hertfordshire.” Old founders and benefactors believed in open- 
ing a career to ability, wherever it might be, but that they ever 
dreamed that the children of hedgers and ditchers had a right to 
be educated is absolutely remote from the truth. But there is 
good work in the tales. ‘‘ Miss Pattie’s Rheumatism” is, perhaps, 
the best. All are worth reading. 

John of Strathbourne. By R. D. Chetwode. (C. Arthur Pear- 
8on.)—It was, perhaps, a strange thing that an English knight 
should take his little son with him when he went campaigning in 
France. However, we owe to his eccentricity a capital story of ad- 
venture. The hero runs away from the ill-usage of a very ruffianly 
Jacques Tapin, and falls, it would seem, from the frying-pan into 
the tire, But this is the beginning of his fortunes, which Mr. 
‘Chetwode follows out in a very clear and exciting narrative. The 
escape from the robbers’ castle and the defence of the Duchess’s 
apartments from the traitors are as good as anything of the kind 
eed be. 

The New Guide to Bristol and Clifton. Edited by James Baker. 
(Baker and Son, Clifton.) —We have here a fairly readable 
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account of old and new Bristol. The first, and most interesting, 
chapter recalls the important part played by this city in English 
history. There are two maps and the usual information as to 
hotels and sight-seeing. 


The Ancient Ure of the Greek Accents. By G. T. Carruthers, 
(Bradbury, Agnew, and Co)—Mr. Carruthers’s book is too 
technical to be discussed in these columns, but we may give 
an idea of its general aim. Briefly, it is to exhibit the use 
of the accents in making us understand how Greek was chanted 
or sung by the ancients. It is quite clear that though they may 
have been guides to ordinary pronunciation, “a slight inspection 
of a Greek play shows that the acute accent rarely coincides with 
the stress of voice demanded by the rhythm, but is generally 
placed upon the syllable in advance of the stress.” The bearing 
of this remark upon Mr. Carruthers’s general contention we must 
leave to our readers to discover for themselves. 


A Girl’s Awakening. By J. H. Crawford. (J. Macqueen.)— 
Mr. Crawford’s landscapes we can understand; his figures are 
somewhat dim and indistinct. We have plenty of ornamental 
phrases about Narcisse, but they leave us not much wiser about 
what she was and what she cameto be. One cannot help wishing 
that she had had a big brother to “awake” in a different fashion 
the sentimental Alan, who has very much the look of a rascal for 
all his fine talk. But “all is well that ends well.” And we 
must presume that the ending is well when we have for the last 
paragraph of Mr. Crawford’s tale:—“ But it was spring-time 
with Narcisse ; and the cloud was a spring cloud, with luminous 
shadows and soft rain, which only washed her spirit pure and 
glad, and made it blossom the more.” 


Roadside and River. By H. Mead Briggs. (Elliot Stock.)— 
These “Gleanings from Nature’s Fields” have, possibly, just a 
little too much of the didactic in them. There are “ sermons in 
stones,” but the stones are best left to preach them without any 
intermediary. Nevertheless, Mr. Briggs has written a pleasing 
book. He is a hearty lover and keen observer of Nature, and it 
is good to wander in his company by wayside and streamside. 


Fairy Tales from Far Japan. By Susan Ballard. (R.T.S.)— 
This little book deserves the praise Mrs. Bishop gives it in her 
prefatory note. In the two introductory chapters Miss Ballard 
gives us some amusing glimpses of Japanese and missionary life. 
There are some old friends among the stories that we welcome 
with pleasure, particularly that of the wicked Badger who 
imposes on the kind old lady. There are a good many pictures, 
but the peculiar quality of Japanese illustration has been lost in 
reproduction. 


The Everlasting Animals, and other Stories. By Edith Jennings. 
Pictures by Stuart Bevan. (Duckworth and Co.)—This is a 
good specimen of a child’s book. The stories are brightly 
written, with plenty of conversations in them, and the print is 
clear. There is a friendly goblin in one of them who tells Jane 
how to get inside a book, an accomplishment that other people 
might be glad of sometimes. Mr. Bevan’s full-page pictures are 
quaint and their colour is good. 


Five volumes of “ Illustrated Guide Books ” (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.) may be mentioned together. ‘These are A Popular and Pic- 
torial Guide to London; Scarborough; Penzance, St. Ives, fc. ; 
Scottish Highlands and Islands ; Bournemouth and the New Forest. 


The Expository Times, edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D. 
(T. and T. Clark), must be so well known to our readers that it 
is needless to do more than record the appearance of the annual 
volume (October, 1897—September, 1898). 


New Epitions.—Hellenica: Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A. (Long- 
mans and Co.)——Bismarck’s Table Talk. Edited by Charles 
Lowe, M.A. (Grevel and Co.)—Described as “ The Story of his Life 
told in his own Words.” Prince Bismarck. By sameauthor. (W. 
H. Allen and Co.)—A volume in tke “ Statesmen’s Series.” —— 
Biographical Stories. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) Saunterings in Florence. ('T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
An “ Artistic and Practical Handbook for English and American 
Tourists.” The Aide-de-Camp. By James Grant. (G. Routledge 
and Sons.)—The first volume of a new edition of James Grant’s 
novels. ——The Starling. By Norman Macleod. (Burnet and 
Isbister.)——The Fortune of the Rougons. By Emile Zola. Edited 
by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. (Chatto and Windus.)—-A 
Daughter of Heth. By William Black, (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)——An Ocean Free Lance, by W. Clark Russell (samo 
publishers), and The Emigrant Ship (same author and publishers). 
——The Modern Angler. By “Otter.” (L. Upcott Gill.)—— 
School Geography. By James Clyde, M.A. (Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh.)——Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers. By 
Thomas Newbigging. (W. King.)——Of volumes of the 
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“ guide - book ” class we have received The London Year 
Book (Grosvenor Press), Oficial Guide to Greenore, Carlingford, 


&c., and the Boyne Valley (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
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Hannan (C.), Castle Oriol, er 8vo «(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Hawker (B.), Overio-ked: a Story of North Devon, CL BVO sessesses (Gardner) 3/6 
Hayens (H.), In the Grip of the Spaniard, cr 8V0........0068 ..(Nelson) 5/0 
Hedin (S.), Through Asia, 2 vols roy 8vo ..... can ..(Metauen) 36/0 
Henson (H.H.), Apostolic Christianity, cr 8vo ........ } 


Hewlett (M.), van and the Young Shepherd, cr 8vo .. 
Higgins (A. P.), Employers’ Liability and ‘Compensati 


















ae MOMMA ONE, BND). css ducoscsscesvaxevevescatsacsantcocccssansncenced (Stevens & Hayne-) 5/0 
Hill (M.) (Mrs. Norman Hill), Margaret of Denmark, cr 8vo (Unwin) 3/6 
Hobson (J. A.), Jobn Ruskin, Social Reformer, 8vo. «.( Nisbet) 106 
Hechy (J.), Bismarck at Home, 8vo ........... ) 7/6 
Hocking (S.), Mistress Nancy Molesworth, cr 8v0 daseyi weaves cine: at “(Rowde n) 69 
Holmes (& ), For Home and Country, er 8vo wave (W. R. Russell) 3/6 
Hooper (1.), The Minister’s Conversion, cr 8VO  .....ssescevcserseseeseereeees (black) 6/0 


Howard (.), '‘l'o-Morrow, cr 8vo... ‘(Sonnensche in) 2/6 





































Howard (G. B.), The Kire and Progress of Presbyteris * er 8v: »(Hodges) 3/6 
Huddle (F. C.), Harold Hardy, 8V0 ...........00..-cessecescsesceces (University Press) 3/6 
Humphrey (M.) and Anoiher, The Littlest Ones, 400 .......ceceeceeees (Gardner) 6/0 
Huril (E. M.), Tue Mastonna in Art, Cr 8VO  .es..cceeeee (Nutt) 3/6 
Hutchinson (J. R.), irate Gold, cr Svo0 ........csesceeeees +.(Pearson) 5/0 
Hutton (RK, E.), The Soul Here and Hereatter » cr Svo.. (Longmans) 6/0 
Hyne (U.), Adventures of Captain Kettle, Cr 8V0 .......c.cccceceeseeeenees (Pearson) 6/0 
Jacobs (H. K.), Martin Lutuer, the Hero of the Reformation, 1453-1546, 

O0ecereesseseesce eee renee sosccooeenencescososonescesseeseseesesenes Puta:m) 

(W. W.), Sea Urchins, cr 8V0 oos....ceccssesceeseseonees (Lawrence & Bullen) 3/6 
Jalland (a. H. ig The yee fier Adventures of Mr. biiwidian 40.00 sorcoees (Lane) 6/0 
James (H.), The ‘I'wo Mugics, er 8vo.. veseeeeeeeee(Heinemann) 6/0 
Johnson (H.), Under the Suadow of St. Paul's, 8, or BVO sss. (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Jones (C.), Introduction to Scicnce and Practice of Qastiiaties Chemie: al 

NNN, LOCO ona sssescennnsenscctaconyursversesnasensswonnse osensercenvonesece (Macmilian) 6/0 
Jndge (T.), Social and Political Economy, 8vo +( impkin) 3/6 
Kernahan (M.), \ othing but Nonsense, obl 4to .. (Bowden) 36 
Keyworth (J. W.), The Churchwarden’s Daughter, sasbeeOuereee (Culley) 3/6 
Kidd (B.), The Controi of the Tropics, cr SV0........0.0008 — (Macwilian) 3/0 
King (K.), Love and a Sword, cr 8vo ......... (Macqueen) 6/0 


Knight (KE. F.), A Desperate Voyage, cr 8vo 
Krout (M. H.), Hawaii aud a Revolution, cr 8vo.. 





Kuppord (8.), Tae Uncharted Isiand, er 8vo (Nelson) 3/6 
Lagrange (J. L.), Lectures on Elementary Mathematics, cr Svo ...(K. Pau) 5/0 
Landor (A. H.8.), In the Forbidden Land, 2 vols, 8vo . (Heineman) 32/0 
Langhorne (W. H.), Aids to B lief, cr 8V0 ...........068 .. (Steck) 5/0 
Lawton (W. 0.), Tue New England Poets, er 8vo ». (Mac milan) 3/6 
Le Bon (G.), The Psychology of Peoples, Cr SVO.sececsecccsesssecserseceeses (Unwin) 6/0 
Le Feuvre (A.), His Big Opportunity, ex Svo.. (Hodder & Stongiton) 20 


Legh (M. H. U.), A Hard Master, cr $vo 
Lubovius (L.), Progressive German Composition, 12mo 
Lyall (Edna), Hope the Hermit, Cr SV0......se0cceseeces a 
Maartens (M.), der Memory, cr Svo 
Madden (T, J.), Ac dresses to All Sorts Cc 

Mailland (F. W.), Koman Canon Law in n the Church of E 
Manstie!d (R.), Blown Away, er Svo 
® Man Stones” of a Black Snake (The), by W. A. B., er 8 
Marshall (E.), Uuder the Dome of St, Vaul's, cr 8Vv0....... 
Meade (L. T.), The Cleverest Woman in Envy land, er 8vo.. 
Mendham (C. A.), A Buried Mystery, er 8vo 
Meyer (F. B.), Our Daily Homily, Vol. L., 1 Samuel—Job (Morgan & Scott) 1/6 
Milne (J.), Seismol gy, cr Svo K. Pavol) 5/0 
Mitchell (8, Weir), Far in the For sees. (Unwin) 


(Service) 6/0 
(Blackwood) } 
. (Li ymgemans) 
.-(Maecmiiian) 
r 3vo 





(Whittaker) 6/0 
«(Seve 
«(Nisbet) 6/0 


e 








(Sieck) 3/6 | 
ol: 2nud (Methuen) 7/6 | 
(Biiss & Sands) 3/6 | 


sheaneigcstudesavin "(D¢ gby & Long) 6/0 | 

















aT 

Moore (F. F.), The Fatal Gift, cr 8vo. 
Morant (W.), Fableland, 12mo setae 
Miiller (F. C. G.), Krupp’s Steel Works, 4to 
MAUNENS (AG), VARATICS, CYOVO .0006cssscs-ncnsossyseseessasnonsbegignssssecesorecs (Murra ) 7 
Nugent (0.), Memoir of Robert, Earl Nugent, 8vo.. (Heine uray) 16 ° 
Oakley (H. 6. ), As Having Nothing, CF BVO 20000 .. (Putnam) 4 
Ober (F. A.), Under the Cuban's Flag, er 8vo... (Nutt) M4 
Only Flesh and Blood, by the Author of “ Hernani ~ Jew” (Hutchinson) § , 
Parker (G. R.), Ed tward Thring, 2 vols. cr 8vo........ sceseeeccoce ecceces (Macmillan) we 
Parker (J.), Paterson’s Parish, cr 8v0 ........c.ccseeees- ...(Burleigh) 5/0 
Parker (Mrs. K. L.), More Australinn Legendary Tales, roy 16mo -.(Nutt) 4 
Paston (G.), A Writer of Books, cr 8V0 ..........00-eesseseeceseee (Chapman & Hall) 6 
Phillips (C.), Titian: a Study of his Life and Works, imp 8vo......... (Seeley) Hn 
Poland (J.), Skiagraphic Atlas, roy 8V0.........0cscsssressercerees (Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Poland (J.), Traumatic Separation of the Eviphyses, roy 8vo (Smith & Elder) 52/6 
Prince Uno: Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairy Land, er Svo............... (Pearson) 3/6 
Queen’s Story Book (The), edited by G. L. Gomme, CF 8V0.....6... (Constable) 6/0 
i. _ ), Malaboch; or, Notes of my Diary on the Boer ne - 1894, 

isu ibaa dnleina sniedh needlisica visas aimsaiaeben kinase sadini etadiaash Uaeheaaadiuadecasenndedana id 8. Low) 140 


Raikes (F. W.), The Maritime Codes of Holland and Belg'um (EK. Gries} 10/6 
Ranehoddass (R.) and Another, A Treatise on the Law of Torts, 

cr 8yo . (Stevens & H;: vynes). 90 
Reed (E.), Bacon v. Shakspere, 8vo ..(Service) 10/6 
Reich (k.). Hungarian Literature, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 60 














Reid (C.), The Chase of an Heiress, cr 8V0 vic.sscccccesseseeseeseeceoes ~eeeeee( Caen 3/6 
Remington (F.), Crooked Trails, cr SvO sscssecessesceeseecencee: ..(Harper) 10,6 
Rhode (I.), The Peckletons, obl “Ato dapvatehs (Dean) 3/6 
Richardson (E ), Sun, Moon, and Stars, cr 8vo ... *a (Lane) 2/6 






Ridge (W. P.), Mord Em’ly, cr 8vo.. Pearson) 60 








Robert Browning Birthday Book (The), omp y J.P., mo (Routledge) 2/6 
Robson (I. S.), The Bright Kernel of Life, cr 8vo ...... (Jarrold) 5/0 
Russell (W. O.), Romance of a Midshipman, DU YOS oo ccsasvisenigscaveesid (Unwin) 6/0 
Saintsbury (G.), A Short History of English Literature, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 8/6 
Sanderson (K.), Africa in the Nineteenth Century, cr SVO ..0.ccccsecsees (Seeley) 54 


Schweitzer (G. ,, Emin Pasha: his Life and Work, 2 vols. 8vo_...(Constable) 32/0 
Senhonse (R. Minton) and Another, Accidents to Workmen, 8vo (E. Wilson) 15/0 
Sewell (R.), Eclipses of the Moon in India, 4to. nena He 10/6 








Sharp (R. F.), Makers of Music, cr 8vo......... (Reeves) 5/0 
Sharpe (R. B.), British Birds, 4t0 ...........000 (S.P.C K.) 10/6 
Smeaton (O.), A Mystery of the Pacific, er Sv, (Blackie) 5/0 
Smith (C.), Prisoners Of Hope, Cr 8V0 wsorse.coee «(Iunes) 6/0 


..(Partridge) 2/6 


Smith (G. B.), Canada: its Rise, &c., cr 8vo.. , 
(Digby & bem 3/6 


Spun (R. B.), Poems of Two Worlds, er 8vo ..... 











Sperder (H.), Through the High Pyrenees, 8V0 ...sec.ccssscescccseeceeserees (Innes) 16/0 
Sporting Acventures of Charles Carrington, Esq., and other Stories, by 
“Old Calabar,” cr 8vo is .(Redway) 6/0: 
Sportswoman’s Library (The), ed. by F, E. Slaughter, 2 vols, (Const ble) each 12/6 
Squire (CO ), The World Wondoria’, 460.....c.cccccscsccsssecccrcccessesdecsseossess (Nutt) 6/0 
Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis, 8vo ...... ...(Prowde) 5/0 
Stebbing (G.), May Malmesbury’s Doubts, cr 8vo sducesasdeabeieas (Hut shinson) 5/0 
Steevens (G. W.), With Kitchenor to Khartum (1897-98), er ~~. (Blackwood) 6/0 
Stephens (R.), The Prince aud the Undertaker, er &vo......... Bliss & Sands) 80 


Stepney (Lady), Memoirs of Lady Russel! and Lady Herbert, i623. 1723 (Black) 5/0 
Story of Marco Polo, for Children and Young People » cr 8vo (Murray) 6/0 











Streane (A. W.), The Age of the Maccabees, Cr 8V0 ........c.cecceccocseseeees (Eyre) 6/0 
Stretton (H ), Hesta Morley’s Promize, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Suckling (F., 1.)5 Bh POCROUIAN TASS, SUD cesceccescucecseceseccoscaccsacasennsasoascd (Bell) 10/6 
Swan (M.), The Unattainable, cr Svo........ .(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Swete (H. B.), The Gospel according to St. Mark, Svo..,..... .(Macmillan) 15/0 


Svdney (W. ©.) 


» The Early Days of the 19%h Century in England (Redway) 18/0 
Thompson (A. H.), Osmbridge and its Colleges, 18mo........ : 


«-(Methnen) 3/0 










Tobin (R. F.), A Synopsis of Surgery, cr 8vo.. ‘(Gunrebill) 6/6 
Treanor (T. S.), The Cry from the Sea, cr 8vo <cgvaseadasadbaswonueosssecst (R.T.3.) 3/6 
Tucker (A. B.), ‘Simple Thoughts for the Church’, 3 Se isons, 12mo 

(Chure h Newspaper Co.) 2/0 
Tytler (S.), Six Royal Ladies of the House of Hanover, Svo...... (Hutchinson) 12/0 
Upton (B. and F.), The Golliwog at the Sea-side, obl 4to ..(Longmans) 3/6 
Verne (J.), The Antarctic Mystery, Cr 8V0 .....c-ceseeseeseeees ...(8. Low) 6/0 
Wade (W. C.), The Symbolisms ot Heraldry, roy 16mM0...........¢-.0008 (Redway) 3/6 


Walker (N.), Jesus Christ and his Surroundings, er 8vo (Hod der & Stoughton) § 














Watson (A. K. T. ), Hunting Crop Hall, aad other Stories, &c. ..(Redway) 6/0 
Wells (S. H.), Practical Mechanics, cr ’8v0 soaseusdecsscoansaepess ..( Methnen) 3/6 
White (E. 0.), A Lover of Truth, cr 8vo............ "(Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Wilkins (M. E.), Some of Our Neighbors, 12M0 .......cesesceereeceeeeeees (Dent) 2/6 
Wilkinson (F ), The American Civil War, cr 8vo... .(Redway) 3/¢ 
Williamson (A.), Unset Jewels, cr 8vo ........... -(Skeffing ton) 3/6 
Williamson (C. N.), pecan Sport, cr 8vo........ ..(Pearson) 64 
Will ory’ (Hi L ), Across the Everglades, cr 8vo . ..(Dont) 6 
Winter (J. S), Heart and Soul, er 8vo (White) 6/0 
Wood (W Ne Through Battle to Promotion, er (Bowden) 6/0 








‘; IBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIO, AND INEXPENSIVE 
AUTUMN SEASON. 
“LIBERTY ” CRETONNKS, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DECORATIVE, QUAINT, AND Variep, | DAINTY Fasrics1n Exciosive Desiens 
wr 200 Patterns and O.lours Harmonies 
Over 2 atterns, many AT INEXPENSIVE PRICES FOR 
PRINTED Boru SIpES ALIKE. 


UPHOLSTERY PRAPERIES. 
Prices from 63d. to 2s. 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per yd. 
Patterns Port-free, 


Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
0 $ LE RR. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Finane‘al Year ends November 20th, 1898. 
INVESTED FUNDS Exceed. £5, 200,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS a 3, £10,000,000 

All the Protits are Divided amonyst \ssured, AL 
persons now assuring wiil receive an adait:onal s! hare 
of profit over later entcants at the next division in 1902. 

















NATIONAL 


Le 





PROVIDENT Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, come 
bining Life Assurance, a minmam co-t, with pro- 


The pra-tical effect of these 
on is that 
es the age 


vision tor old age, 
policies in the National Provident Instirut 
the Member’s life is Assured notil he reae 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are return dt» him, ~ and. @ cone 
sid: rable sum in addition, repres:nting » by no means 
| insignificant rate of interest on his payments. 

| ‘No. 48 GrackcuurRcH Srreet, Lonvon, B.0. 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 























October 15, 1898.] THE 


SPECTATOR. 
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FUNDS — £4,000,000. 
LEtFPE OFFICE 


Established 1810. 


S UN 


Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
«Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 


which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Ofice, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
4 RITY.— 
sECURT 1897, EXCBED ... se 
SurpLus, 1897, EXCEEDS os oee 








+ £52,000,000 
. 7,250,000 


ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— ; . , ; 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sam, 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E,C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Geueral Manazer. 


| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 

| TREATING SHORT SIGHT 
R | 

| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 





0 U 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 





| 


| President of the British Optical Association, and 


Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
EYES.) 


(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 
UND®RWEAR 


CELLU L AR SHIRTS. 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 
33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, 





» ” 39 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





DENT 


TRADE-MARKE. 





“SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society. 

THE CZAk’S PEACKFUL MESSAGE,.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imverial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”—(TkLEGRAM 
From Sr. PETERSBURG). 

Sir ANDREW ( LARK,—* Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 





N ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W.. 
AY. RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSKS of English and 
Foreign SCHOULS and KDUCAVIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
FSSKS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CON TINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 


HE LINTON STUDIO, POND PLACE, FULHAM 
= ROAD, S.W.—Visitor, Sir JAMES D. LINTON, P.R.I.: Master, H. J. 
STUOK, R.L.; Te acher, Miss M. BREWER (former pupil of Sir James Linton).— 
Prospectus on application to Miss A. H. BRAD&U*Y, Hon. Sec., Oak Lodge, 
Nightingale Lane, S.W. AUTUMN TEKM COMMENCED OCTOBER 8rd 




















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 

. SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 9th, for 
Classics, Maths., and Army Class subjects, Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health record, Fine historic sur- 
reundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 


P REPARATORY SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
. ISL OF WIGHT.—Mr. EDWARD F.SHEPHERD, M.A. Oxon (married), 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiring equable climate and individual care, to 
prepare for Public Schools, Large house and grounds. Specially suitable for 
Anglo-Indian and delicate boys. Strongly recommended by medical men. 
Mrs, Shepherd will take entire charge of a few small Anglo-Indian children (boys 
»” girls) as companions to her own. Reference to parents of past and present 
pupils and others.—Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 


Kk = EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS- 
Aw FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London. Handsome new 
buiidings, fitted with every modern appliance, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories, Workshops, Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket Fields. The numbers 
have trebled under the present management. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Accommodation for Natives of India. Very successful in London Matriculation 
and Prelimina:y Scientific. Honours List on application to the Head-Maater. 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8. 














Dh agement, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 
Bracivg climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Mlles. HEISS. 


WW DUCATION IN FRANCE.—An ENGLISH LADY 
‘4 RECEIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Chalet, near Dieppe. Special 
tacilities for French, Music, Sketching; opportunities for every form of healthy 
enjovment. A few extra girls received during August and September.—Apply 
to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


B OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL For BOYS From 6 To 14. 
Honse stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for gamez, 
Res:dent Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 1U0 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 











YARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 

_ Howe, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
n Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIKS, in the bess part of the city 
(near PAre de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne), Very careful supervision given, 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 
of a French Lady, resident in the home, an exce!lent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris, 


ST. JEAN DE LUZ.—A PREPARATORY CLASS for 
b SMALL BOYS and GIKLS will be OPENED in OCTOBER next by Miss 
JOOELYN SMITH (for five years Assistant-Mistress in the Sydenham High 
School for Girls, and late Head-Mistress of the West Hill Preparatory School 
for Boys, Sydenham). The pupils will be thoroughly and carefully grounded in 
preparation for the Public Schools, 


\ ISS PRICE and MISS WOODS RECEIVE GIRLS 
al of good position, above the ave of 17, who req iire to be in London for some 
S:ec:al Study, or other definite object. Very large airy house near Hyde Park, 
Chaperonage whenever required.—78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 











QouTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
b SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOESTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON Thorough preparation for the 
Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for cuildren under 8, 


Drilling, gy muastics. 

| EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

jeading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 

M.A, Oxon. 


YIGSHOTTE RAYLES PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
> TWO SCHOLARSHIPs, values £50 snd £40, are off+red for Candidates 
uncer 11 years of ave on December ist. Examination December Ist.—For further 
information, apply to F. E. ROWE, M.A., or A. O. MacLAREN, Bigshotte Kayles, 
Wokingham. 


QT. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
N 


SQUARHK.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished; sea 
Sanitary certilicate.—Mr, and Mrs, 











view. Kxcellent cuisine; billiard-room, 
SIDNEY P, POTTER 





~ AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

_4 (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 
tor Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, 





| RIDLINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — HEAD. 

MASTEBKR ~—WANTED, for this New School,a HEAND-M4STER. Graduate 
ot London, Oxford, or Cambridge ; mus’ have First-class Science and Mathe- 
matical Qualifications, Residence and £500 Salary (guaran'eed for three years). 
-—-Forms of appheation and particulars to be obtained from KE. J. SMITH, Esq., 
Bank House, Brilington.-—-school opens in September, 1899. Canvassing will 
be held a disquatification. 


\ PENSION for 2 POOR PREACHER, of the yearly 
[A vaiue of £20, in the gift of the SKINNH RY COMPANY, is VACANT.— 
Applications, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK to the Company, 
& Dowgate Hill, London, E.C., must be sent in by October 29th, 1598, 





LADY recommends very highly an excellent ENGLISH 





* 5 : oe é ; 

[ #* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so | 
jaras can be ascertained by us. 
above 6s. in price. | | 
—so = { 


This applies only to books issued | 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
Upon matters of busi iess, Should NoT be addressed to the Eprror, but 


ub | 


} youth, or man needing individual attention and | 


to the Purnisugr, 1 Wellinaton Street, Strand, W.C. i 


FINISHING GOVERNESS or GOVYKRNESS-CHAPERONE, Fluent 


4 


Fresch, German, snd Italian; good Music, Drawing, Pamtog. Very highest 
references; has been accustomed to travel.--"S.,” York House, Clapham 
© 


~mmon, 8.W 





YTICAR, M.A. Cambridge, living in healthy and beautiful 

Surrey, RECEIVES int» bis family just ON PUPIL, Suit backward 
riicnlar care. Very snevessfal 
unb., Ox, and Bisbop’s Exams, Highest references.—Addre-s, “‘ TULOR,” 
saints Passage, Cambridge. 


in ( 


4 All 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


HOOLEY HOUSE, PURLEY, SURREY 
(Station—Coulsdon, 8.E.R.). 


OLONEL A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S&S. NEARY, 


oe J. TINNISWOOD AND J. E. MALON, 


Assisted by an Efficient Staff, 
PREPARE CANDIDATES FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, MILITIA LITERARY, 
SANDHURST, and WOOLWICH. 


Hooley House is situated five miles from East Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (S.E R.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsdon Station, 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, and adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There 
is ample stabling. 











PUPILS CAN JOIN AT ANY TIME. 
UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 


FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPAKED for the Kntrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is sitnated on the southern slope of the Hoz’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground, There are work-hops 
andalarge gymnasinm. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas, 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certiticate in Honours). 


y DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Limited. 

HEAD-MISTRESs.—Owing to the resignation of the Head-Mistress, 
Miss Japp, B.A., the POST will become VACANT at the end of Spring Term, 
1899. The salary offered will not be less than £400 per annum, Testimonials 
should not exceed six. Twenty printed copies of these, with such references as 
the candidates may desire to ofter, should be sent to Mr. T. H. RUSSELL, 18 
Newhall Street, Birmingham (who will give any information required), on or 
before November 18th, 1593. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Exc-llent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus, Scholarships, 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKKS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum, Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—‘*OVERDALE” SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. 























EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head. Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


ORCESTER ROYAL FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(MODERN and OLASSTOAL). 
H¥AD-MASTERSHIP. 

A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED after the CHRISTMAS VACATION for 
the above School, who must be a Graduate of some University in the Queen’s 
Dominions. 

Stipend, £150, with Capitation Fees graduated according to number of Boys, 
and which for past three years have averaged over £270. 

The Governors make an allowance for payment of Assistant-Masters, 

A Residence, with accommodation for sixteen Boarders, at yearly rent of £75, 

The appointment will be made under, and subject to, scheme under the En- 
dowed Schools Acts dated March 15th, 1893. 

Number of Boys at present in the School, 120. 

A Oopy of the Scheme (price 6d.) and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned, to whom Applications, accompanied by not more 
than four recent Testimonials, must be sent on or before the 22nd day of 
October instant. 

Selected Candidates will be required to attend a Meeting of the Governors, of 
which they will have due notice, 

THOS. G. HYDE, 


Clerk to the Governors. 





19 Foregate Street, Worcester. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


In DECEMBER NEXT there will be an EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable 
with any other Scholarship except House Scholarships during continuance at 
the School. These Scholarships are confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being 
nominees of Life Governors. 

Also a SCHOLARSHIP of the annual value of £17, confined to the Sons of 
Clergymen who have served for 5 years as Missionaries or Chaplains in India, 
od = required ; tenable with a Foundation Schelarship.—Apply to the 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 





parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘* Triform, 
London, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 

ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS” 


(An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 
Gives full particuiars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls, Crown 8vo, 
red cloth, 160 pp., Illustrated. Through all Booksellers, price ls.; or post-free 
1s, 3d., from the Publishers, J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


yaeete “GRADUS AD PARNASSU MM” 
With the English Meanings, 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning at 11 a.m, 
Dr. STANTON COIT on 
‘* America among the Nations.” 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Established by Royal Charter, 1815, Practical and 8 
istablis oya! rter, » Practi and Scientific I. Bs 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., rd Tanen a 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. ia 


PaTRoN— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G, 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.q, 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
PRinciPaL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McCULELLAN, M.A, 
Double F'rst-Class in Honours, Hon, Member of Surveyors’ Institution, ang fies 
me 7 — ot Shana Seg ons Camiridge. ane 
‘or Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Dip} 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. a On ie 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th, 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— Tig 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for P 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two oF Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
per annum. } and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON.. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Code UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants,—£10 each offered for 

Badminton “ Hunting,” large paper; Svmonds’s ** Renai-sance,” 7 vols.; Thack- 

eray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” complete set in 1s Nos.; Eyton’s ‘‘ History Shropshire” ; 

Alken’s ‘‘ National Sports,” 1821—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 25,000 books for sale, 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., & 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a “SWAN”? will you realise how inestimable 
is its value, 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce: it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous. 
Illustr«ted Oatalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
95a REGENT STRBKT, W., LONDON; & 3 Kxcuanae STREET, MANCHESTER 


S, PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND ATHENS. 
£26 5 CRUISE. 


Extended Cruises, including Constantinople, &c.; also Nile Tour to Luxor. 


On the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
This magnificent ocean steam yacht, tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000, is fitted with 
all modern comforts, electric light, excellent cuisine, 


Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS, SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (Wess 
End), London, 


| eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
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READY (IMMEDIATELY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Qwing to the unprecedented demand for 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


a FOURTH EDITION of 
the OCTOBER NUMBER will be published 


at once. 


er 


Contents. 


1, EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


2, “A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT;;” or, Tue War Orricr 
onits TrraL. By H. O. Arnoup-Forstsr, M.P. 


3, THE INDIAN CURRENCY PROBLEM. 
CHILD. 

4. THE TSAR’S MANIFESTO. By Arnotp Wuirz. 

§. JOURNALISM AS A CAREER. By A Vereran. 

6, AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

7,DO WE SURVIVE DEATH? By F. W. H. Myers, 

3s. AMUHAMADAN UNIVERSITY. 

9, SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE DREYFUS CASE. 
ConyBEARE (“Huguenot”). 

10. THE KEY TO THE MYSTERY. 

11. GREATER BRITAIN. 


By Lord Rorus- 


By Tueropvore Morison. 
By ¥. ¢, 


By L. J. Maxsrz. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Author of “ Talks with Mr Gladstone” 
of Balliol: 


3 “Benjamin Jowett, Master 
Sc. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 450, cloth elegant, gilt top, 5s, 


SAFE STUDIES. [This book contains Recol- 


lections of Charles Anstin, Mr. Grote, Mr. Babbage, Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, Dean Stanley, Canon Kingsley; Essays on Historical Prediction, 
Sir G. OC. Lewis and Longevity, Literary Kgotism, Mr. Tennyson’s Social 
Philosophy, &c., &c., and contains Portrait of Author, 


a Personal Memoir,” 


Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 64. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. [This book con- 


tains Recolleciions of Mark Pattison, Essars on The Cure for Log vrables, 
‘the Fear of Death, Fearless Deaths, Divine Economy of Truth, &, & 


“The ‘Safe Studies’ are those to which it is impossible for any human 
sreature to raise the smallest objection on any ground whatever, and they are 
about four times as long as the * Stones of Stumbling.’ These stumbling-blocks 
may possibly at some period or other have given scandal to a part of the popula- 
uon by no means likely to read them; butin these days the public bas swallowed 
£0 many camels that we do not think Mr. Tollemache’s gnats would even make 
avy considerable portion of them cough...... We propose to make some observa- 
tions on the most important of these charmiug essays. They are all singularly 
weil worth reading, and may be described as the works of a most ingenious, 
accomplished, and cultivated man of leisure, who writes in order to fix rec ollec- 
tious and systematize speculations which interest him, and not for the purpose of 
advocating particular views in the spirit of a partisan or propagandist...... 
The only likelihood of Charles Austin being remembered at all lies in the chance 
of the survival! of the touching and striking account given of him by his accom- 
plished, grateful, and most appreciative pupil,”—The late Mr. Justice FirzjaMEs 
8reeuen, in the "St. James’s Gazette, 


London: WILLIAM I RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Just published, price 1s.; per post, 1s. 1d. 


THE PYRAMID PLATFORM OF GIZEH. 


A Historical Supplement to the Guide Books. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 any 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICA™IONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 

CATALOGIIRS sent on application. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“‘A book to be read with pure enjoyment.” 
—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC. M.P., 
is Exhausted. 
A SECOND EDITION will be ready next Wednesday. 
Large crown 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


The World.—‘This charming sketch is written throughout in a spirit of 
fraternal sympathy, though affection never degenerates into adulation. Even 
those who never met Lockwood should have no di fficulty in understanding, after 
a pernsal of this brief memoir, the secret of his success and of his popularity.’’ 

Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Birrell has accomplished what seems to us very little short 
of a masterpiece in a very difficult kind...... One feels on laying down the book 
that it was a loss not to have known Lockwood; but one feels also that by the 
literary skill of his friend that loss has been at least partially made good,” 


SECOND EDITION OF 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 


RODEN'S CORNER, 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR of “ THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” &c., 
is now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Truth,—“ A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ One of the cleverest books that we have read 
or a cousiderable time Probably Mr. Merriman has never before found a 
subject so admirably suited to his powers.” 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE RED AXE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “THE RAIDERS,” “CLEG KELLY,” &, 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


On October 17th.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND; and 


THE LECTURBS. With 2¢ Full-page LIllu-trations by George pu 
Maurier, F, BarNaxp, and Frank Dickser, R.A., and 11 Woodcuts, 
*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15th, 1899, 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application, 


MR ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 

On Monday next.—Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES. Vol. I. 
ContENTS.—Prometheus the Firegiver ; Erosand Psyche; and The God of Love. 
NEW NOVEL BY MISS ORNE WHITE, 

On Monday next.—Small crown 8vo, 5s, 
A LOVER OF TRUTH. By Exiza Orne 
Wuitr, Author of ** A Browning Courtship,” “‘ The Coming of Theodora,” &c. 


NEW EDITION, IN THREE SERIES, OF J. A. SYMONDS’ 
**TRAVEL” SKETCHES. 
On October 26th.—SECOND SERIES.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY 


AND GREECE. By the late Jouy ADDINGTON SyMoNDS, 
*,* The Third Series will be issued on November 86th, 


.—Crown 8vo, 
PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 
Reprinted from the *‘ Cornhill Magazine.” 
early ready.—Small crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE MUSICIAN? S PILGRIMAGE : a Study 


in Artistic mates" By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND, 
na few days.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


IDLEHURST : a Journal kept in the Country. 


By Joun HatsnHam, 
Immediately—_NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, square 16mo, 2s. 6d. 





ian teeneneites 


THE ROSE AND THE RING. by W. M. 


THACKERAY, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
AN EDITION DE LUXE. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 


many Full-page Illustrations, Borders, and Initials, by 
GrorGe Wootuiscrorr RuxzApD, R.E., Freperick A. RHEAD, 
and Louis Rueap. Special Preface by the Rev. H. R. 
Hawets, M.A. 

“These excellent examples of the right way of illustrating Bunyan possess 
those masculine qualities, that directuess, and the robust energy that the 
themes demand. As to the higher elements we associate under the name of 
design, there is not: the slightest duubt Bunyan, could he study the works of 
the Messrs. Rhead, would recognise in them a crowning mercy specially reserved 
till now for himself.”—Athenzum. 

This Edition is limited to 200 copies, numbered and signed, printed on hand. 
made paper, and bound in buckram, price Two Guineas net, A prospectus will be 
Sorwarded on application. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. Being the 


Story of a Man and a Mystery. By Max Prmsperron, 
Author of “ Queen of the Jesters,” “ Kronstadt,” &e. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN 
ever tall R. D. Curerwopr, Author of “John of 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 


KETTLE. By C. J. Curciirre Hyne, Author of “The 
Paradise Coal Boat,” &e. Llustrated by Strantey L. Woop. 


FORTUNE’S SPORT. By Mrs. C. N. 


Wiuiiamson, Author of “The Barn Stormers,’’ “A Woman 
in Grey,” &c. 


THE SEED OF THE POPPY. By 


Curve Howianp, Author of “ An Egyptian Coquette,’ “My 
Japanese Wife,” &c. 
** A cleverly-wrought tale.’”’—Morning. 
**A most engrossing narrative, full of the infinite pathos of the vain struggle 
against an overpowering habit and the no less pathetic effort to hide from the 
man she loves her addiction to the fatal drug.” —North British Daily Mail, 


BROTHERS OF THE PEOPLE. By 


Frep Wuisuaw, Author of “A Russian Vagabond,” “A 
Boyar of the ‘ Terrible,” &c. 


“A capital satire on the propaganda and methods of hair-brained would-be 
regenerutors of society, and in this sense it is a somewhat clever production.” 


—Manchester Courier, 
MORD EM’LY. By W. Perr Rivcs, 


Author of “Three Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell,” “A 
Clever Life,” &c. [Just published. 


PIRATE GOLD. By J. R. Hurcmnsoy, 


Author of “ Romance of a Regiment,” “ Quest of the Golden 
Pearl,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations by Ernest 
Smythe. 5s. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS. By 
the Rev. J. W. Horstry, M.A., Author of “Jottings from 
Jail.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Author is well known as the last Chaplain of Clerkenwell Prison, and 
writes with authority upon all subjects connected with Prisons and Prisoners, 


QUEEN OF THE JESTERS. By 


Max Pemserron, Author of “ Kronstadt,” &c. New Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 Full-page Illustrations, 3s. 6a. 
This writer is seer at his best in ‘Queen of the Jesters.’......The book is one 
to be enjoyed by every one who takes it up.”—Scotsman, 


MOOR. By M. E. Srevenson, Author of “ Juliet,” “Mrs. 
Severn,” &c. Small crown 8vo, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
“‘A powerful and thoroughly-healthy story that can be heartily recom. 
mended.””—Methodist Times, 
sat breezy Yorkshire tale, in which a keen love of open-air life and a rare 
appreciation of rural character are most effectively combined.” 


—Manchester Courier. 
THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN 


AND OTHERS. By Franxrort Moore. Illustrated 
 é Robert Sauber. New and Cheap Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
A GREAT BIOGRAPHY. 


EMIN PASHA: 
His Life and Work. 


COMPILED FROM HIS JOURNALS, LETTERS, SCIENTIFIC 
NOTES, AND FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, 
By GEORGE SCHWEITZER. 
With an Introduction by R. W. FELKIN, M.D., F.RS.E,, ke, 

With Portrait and Map, Translated from the German, 2 vols. demy 8yo, 

c'oth gilt, 32s. 

‘FILLS AN IMPORTANT GAP IN THE CHEQUERED HIs- 
TORY OF THE SUDAN AND CENTRAL AFRICA DURING 
THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS......[t is a piece of rare good 
fortune that Emin’s carefully written and copious diaries have been 
so completely recovered......The book abounds in matters of 
interest. ‘There is an excellent map by Bartholomew.”—Times, 


“The work may be of value in bringing home emphatically to 
publicists across the Channel certain tacts which they appear to 
have forgotten.”—Standard. 


“ Published at a time when Emin’s old province of Equatoria 
has emerged from obscurity and become a political topic of the 
day, these volumes cannot fail to have political value,”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“Students of the politics and problems of Central Africa wil} 
read with interest and profit the two volumes of 


THE LIFE OF EMIN PASHA. 
The whole story of his adventurous and useful career is here,”— 
Daily Mail. 
“The ‘life’ should be read with profit by all who wish to be 
acquainted with the realities of the present situation in THE 


BAHR-EL-GHAZEL AND UGANDA.’’—St. James's Gazette. 


“The work receives great and additional interest from 
KITCHENER’S CONQUEST OF KHARTOUM and the re-estab- 
lishment of Egyptian posts at FASHODA AND ON THE SOBAT 
RIVER TERRITORY.” —Daily News. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s 
New Romance, 


ENTITLED 


AY LWIN, 


Will be ready in England and America on 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15th, 


In one vol. crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 
price 6s. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CHANGELING. 


BY 
SIR WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In some respects this is the strongest novel that Sir Walter 
Besant has ever written.”—LirERATURE. 
“There is no better story in the author’s works, and every one 
who takes it up will read it with enjoyment.”—Scorsman. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





CRECY, and CALAIS 


With Iustrations in Colours of the Sixty-nine Banners borne by the 
English King and Nobles at Crecy. 


By Major-General the Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 


Price 30s. net. 100 Copies only for Sale. 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


London: HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W., Publishers, Booksellers 
and Stationers, Printers in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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ur. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. Francis Picov, Dean of Bristol, some- 


time Dean of Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, Incumbent of St. Philips’, Regent Street, English Chaplain in 
Paris, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 
[October 26th. 


JHE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By H. 


HERBERL SMITH, Agent to the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Crewe, &c. With Plans and Illustrations, demy 8vo, ow 
{ October 21st. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUBALTERN IN THE 93rd HIGHLANDERS 


DURING THE CAMPAIGN IN INDIA, 1857-1859, under Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. By 
Lieut.-Colonel W. GORDON ALEXANDER. With numerous Iilustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 16s. [October 26th. 


This volume is based on a copious diary kept regularly by the Author during the campaigns described, and contains his first- 
thand accounts of many disputed events. © 


THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., D.C.L. By Rev. H. 8S. Sonty. With 











Portraits, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. [October 21st. 
TALES OF THE COURSE, THE CAMP, AND THE CHASE. Bya 

Gentleman Rider, Colonel R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. Large crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. [November 2nd. 
REMINISCENCES of FRANK GILLARD, and the BELVOIR HOUNDS. 

Edited by CUTHBERT BKADLEY. Fully LIilustrated, 8vo, 15s. [November 9th. 


PAGES FROM A DIARY OF TRAVEL IN ASIA MINOR. By Lord 


WARKWORTH, M.P. With 21 Full-page Photogravures and other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. [ November. 


TROPICS AND SNOWS: a Record of Sport and Travel in Various Lands. By Captain 


k. G. BURTON, Indian Staff Corps. With numerous Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. [October 19th, 


AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. Edited by W. G. Exttior, and containing 


Accounts of the Cambridge A.D.C., the Windsor Strollers, the Guards’ Burlesque, the Canterbury “Old Stagers,” the O.U.DS., 
Acting in India and the Colonies. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. [November 2nd. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. By Wuutam Scrorr. A Re- 


issue of this Famous Work, forming Vol. VII. of “The Sportsman’s Library.” With the Original Plates reproduced in 
Photogravure and some in Colours. Library Edition, 15s.; and Limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 2s. net. [October 26th. 


“Q’s” TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. The Historical Plays of Shakespeare 


treated as a Supplement to Lamb’s “Tales” from the Comedies, By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Crown 8vo,6s. [November. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: its Municipal Origin and Growth. By the Hon. Darang 


RENDEL. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [October 19th. 
VERSES. By Mavup Hottanp (Maud Walpole). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [October 19th. 


THE FRANK LOCKWOOD SKETCH-BOOK. A Collection of the late Sir Frank 


Lockwood’s best Caricatures and Humorous Drawings. Oblong 4to, 10s, 6d. Also 50 Large-Paper copies at £2 2s. net. 


[ November. 
THE MODERN TRAVELLER. By H.B. and B. T. B., Authors of “More Beasts 
for Worse Children,” &c. With nearly 50 Pictures, 3s. 6d. [November 2nd. 
TAILS WITH A TWIST. Verses by “A Belgian Hare,” and Full-page Pictures in 
Colour by E. T. Reed, of “ Prehistoric” fame. Oblong 4to. 3s. 6d. [ November. 


MOONFLEET. A New Novel. By J. Meape Fatxner, Author of “The Lost Stradi- 


varius.” 6s, [ November. 
THE DELUSION OF DIANA. A New Novel. By Marcarnr Buryesinr, a New 
Author. 6s. [October 19th. 


THE FALSE CHEVALIER. A New Novel. By W. D. Licurwatt. 6s. [october 19th. 


THE FOREST OF BOURG MARIE. A New Novel. By S. F. Harrisoy (‘Seranus’). 


[October 26th. 








London: EDWARD ARNCLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 
HOPE THE HERMIT: 


A Romance of Borrowdale. 


By EDNA LYALL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, [On Monday next. 

This is a love-story, and treats of the days of the English Revolution, the 
accession of William and Mary, and the Jacobite plots with which the Queen had 
to contend while King William was away at the war. Tho scene is chiefly laid 
in the neighbourhood of Keswick, or in London. Among the real characters 
introduced are Archbishop Tillotson, George Fox the Quaker, and Lady Temple, 
80 well known from the charming Love-letters of Dorothy Osborne, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CORRE- 


SPONDENCE OF HENRY REEVE, O.B., D.CL., late Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and Registrar of the Privy Council. By Joun Knox 
Laveuton, M.A. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 

MORNING POST.—" The biography is well written and well arranged, the 
personality of the writer is never obtruded, and the book will be welcomed 
generally as a valuable addition to the sidelights of history.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ From boyhood until his death he was of the elect. Great 
cn glitter on every page—kings and qneens, princes, statesmen, literary 

ights.” 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 


By SHapwortH H. Hopason, Hon. LL.D., Edin.; Hon. Fellow C.C.C. 
Oxford; Past-President of the Aristotelian Society; Author of ** Time and 
Space,” “ The Philosophy of Reflection,” &c. 4 vols. 8vo, 363, net. 


FOREIGN COURTS and FOREIGN HOMES. 


By A.M. F. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* This book deals with Hanoverian and French Society under King Ernest 
and the Emperor Napoleon III. It is full of stories and anecdotes; those of 
Marie Antoinette in the Temple and the Retreat from Moscow were tuld by eye- 
witnesses to the writer. It ako brings the reader into familiar intercourse with 
Alexis de Tocqueville, Montalembert, and other well-known French literary meu 
of that age, and concludes with a description of the naval fight between the 
* Alabama’ and the ‘ Kearsage.’ 


INDIAN CURRENCY. By Henry Dunnine 


MacLeop, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 2s, 61. net. 
TIMES.—“ He discusses the Indian currency question with the acuteness and 
profousd knowledge to which Mr. MacLeod’s previous writings on economic 
subjects have accustomed us,” 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Freely Rendered 


into English Prose for the use of those that cannot read the Original. By 
SAMUEL BurLeR, Author of “‘ Krewhon,” ** Life and Habit,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. {On Monday neat. 


THE GOLD COAST, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By GrorGe Macpona.p, Director of Education, and H.M. Inspector of 
Schools for the Gold Coast Colony and the Protectorate, With 32 Illustra. 
tion:, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICATION 


OF BIRDS. By Frank E. Bepvarp, M.A., F.R.S. Prosector and Vice- 
Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. With 252 Lilustrations, 
8vo, 21s, net. 


THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTER. 


By R. E. Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret’s, East Grinstead. Crown Svo, 6s, 


HEALTH IN THE NURSERY. By Henry 


Asupy, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Manchester Children’s Hospital and 
Lectu: er on the Diseases of Children at the Owens College. With 25 Illustra. 
[On Monday nect, 





tions, crown §vo, 3s. 6d. 


WORK AND PLAY IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


By Three Head-Mistresses: Miss DoroTHEa RBKaLf, Principal of the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College; Miss Lucy H. M. Souutsspy, of Manor House 
School, Brondesbury, N.W., late Head-Mistress of tne Oxford High School ; 
and Miss J. Frances Dove, of Wycombe Abbey School, late Head-Mistress 
of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews, N.B. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


THE INTRUDERS. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of “ Mr, Smith,” &. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
ACADEMY.—“‘ Full of delicate feeling aud observation.” 


LONGMANS’ SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS. 


New Volume. 


COLERIDGE. With Introduction by Anprew 


Lana. With 18 Illustrations by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


WORDSWORTH.—SELECTED POEMS. By 


ANDREW LanG. With Photogravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount, 
and 16 I)lustrations by Alfred Parsons, 4.K.A. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No, 386. OCTOBER, 8vo, 62, 
1, Many MEMORIES OF Many Peorir,| 7. EGyprin THE NINETFENTH OENTURY 
2. ETHEREAL TELEGRAPHY, 8 GEORGE SAVILE, LORD HALIFAX. 
3. THE MAKING OF RELIGION, 9, THE KUROPEAN POWERS IN WEST 
4, THe CARLISLE PapPERs. AFRICA. 
5. FrazERS PAUSANIAS, |». THE Inp1AN GOLD STANDARD. 
6. THACKERAY. ll, THe Memoirs oF HENKY REEVE, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 52. OCTOBRR. Royal 8vo, ds, 

ed by 
S. R. GARDINER, D.0.L,, LL.D, Feliow of Merton College, Oxford, 

and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of Magdalen Coilege and 

Lecturer iu Diplomatic in the University of Oxford, 

1, Articles :— 
THE CAMPAIGN OF THE METAURUS, 
BosNIA BEFORE THE TURKISH CONQUEST. 








By Bernard W. Henderson. Part II. 


By W. Miller. 


THe BEGINNINGS OF Wesskx. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.LE., M.P. 
THe BritIsH CoLtony aT Parts. By J. G. Alger. 
2, Notes vend Documents —3. Reviews of Books.—4. Notices of Periodicals.—5. List 


—t. Index, 


of Recent Historical Publications 


London. New York, and Bombay. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 











J. NISBET AND CO.’S NEW BOOks. 





THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. A Study 


in Elizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. S. Hume, Auth ‘ 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” &c. With Photogravure Portrait, a Hong 
can: d te bi hy of th test fi; ee 
e first adequate biogra 0! e grea! ure in i , 
inne graphy g Queen Elizabeth's 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER, By 


J. A. Hoxson, Author of ‘‘The Evolution of Modern Capitaligm * 
With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. aptelion,” dn, 


**Careful and well reasoned......instructive on every page. It wi 
with profit by every one interested in its subject.’’—Scotsman, Will be read 
“ An admirable piece of work......lucid and valuable.”— Echo, 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. By 


Mrs. F. 8. Boas. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
“An admirable little book......Written with great clearness and simplicity 
Picturesque and telling.”—Academy. a 
** A short, bright sketch for the smallest of scholars.”—Guardian, 
*‘ In almost every page there are touches of quict humour and fancy that wil) 
make the child eager to learn.”—Westminster Gazette. 


FOUR GOOD STORIES. 
THE CLEVEREST WOMAN IN ENGLAND. 


By L, T. Meapr, Author of *“ Good Luck,” &c, Gilt top, extra crown 8yu, ts, 
“ A strong, actual story.”—.icademy. 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN. By E. Livine- 


ston Prescorr, Author of **Scarlet aud Steel,” ‘The Rip’s Redemption,” 
&c. Gilt top, extra crown Svo, 6s. 
** Singularly interesting......a notable success......every page of it will be read 
with pleasure.”—Scotsman, 


FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON: an 


English Boy’s Adventures in the Great French War. By 0. V. Carse, 
With 6 Full-page Illuctrations and 2 Plans, gilt edges, extra crown 8yo, 5s. 
** Fascinating...... romantic...... full of life and vigour.”—Scotsman, 
** An excellent and spirited story.....A boy’s book of a very high order,”—Gi%e, 


UNDER THE LABURNUMS. By Ewa 


MarsHaLL, Author of “Silver Chimes,” &. With 6 Full-page Ilustraticns, 
gilt edges, extra crown §vo, 5s. 
A fascinating story for girls.’’—Glasgow Herald, > 
“A bright and pleasant story for girls, exceptionally well written.” 
—Western Morning News, 


J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 





Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS begs to announce a New 
Volume by the Author of “ Admirals All” cn» 
October 18th, crown 8vo, 5s. net :— 


THE ISLAND RACE. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Of the 40 Pieces in this Volume 12 were published in 1897 in ‘* Admirals All’” 
(now in a Fourteenth Edition). Of the remaining 28 some have appeared in the 
Periodicals, none were written earlier than “‘ Admirals All,” 


*,* Fifty Copies on Hand-made Paper, nearly all sold. 


Immediately, medium 4to, 15s. net. 


BALLADS and ETCHINGS. 
A Book of Ballads by ALICE SARGANT. 
With 5 Etchings by WILLIAM STRANG, RB.P.E. 





London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
TERRA TENEBRARUM, 
LOVE’S JEST BOOK, AND OTHER VERSES. 

By WM. KNOX JOHNSON, woe 

“ He is no mere versifier or clever rhymer...... A book which i3 
of high literary promise..,...The reader will readily coufirm this 
judgment.” —Times. 

“ A careful and scholarly writer. 
his ideas are serious, well thought out, and his own. 
studied Leopardi in vain.”—Athenewm. 

«“ Among recent sonnets we know of 
Mr. Knox Johnson's.” — Academy. ? 

“Fine diction.....magnificently rhetorical..... metaphysical ae 
blems, despairing speculations..... His moods may not abide with 
PIM: .550¢ he could write memorable work.’ —Critic. 


He has no lack of ideas, and 
He has not 


none finer than some of 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Ltd., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSK, CHARING CROS3 ROAD, W.C. 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please oe 
wants. Our KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., will be en 
Black’s ** Atlas.” 1898, published £3 33., price 30s., carriage paid. ~ 
K = nate “Letters of Marque,” 1891. ” Cat logues free. The HOLLAND 
COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
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[AWRENCE AND BULLEN'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT, 


Edited by the late 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
HEDLEY PEEK, and F. G. AFLALO. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo, buckram, gilt edges, £1 5s. per volume; 
half-morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), £1 15s. net per volume; 
foll-ernshed Levant morocco (»y Zaehnsdorf), £3 3:. net per volume. 
With 40 Full-page Photogravare Plates, and many hundreds of 
Tilustrations in the text. [Next week, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Gwing to the large sale of this work, and the stiil larger demand anticipated 
at its completion, the pub ishers may shortly have to print a second editiou. To 
secure the perfection which has been attained, each of the forty photogravure 
illustrations will require—as in the present edition—to be specially printei by 
hand, As the reissue of these illustrations may not only entail some delay, but 
will involve considerable expense, the publishers have decided to raise the price 
of the “ Encyclopedia” on January Ist, 1899 (or earlier if the present edition is 
exhausted), to 30s. net per volume in backram binding, and to £2 2s, net in 
half-morocco. They would therefore urge any person who wishes to purchase 
the volumes at the present price to send an order promptly to a bookseller ; and 
they would point out to the trade the advisability of seeing that these orders 
are transmitted without delay. On and after January Ist, 1899, the price of 
sepirate parts will be 2s. 6d. net. 

SOME PRESS NOTICES O 


F 
“THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT.” 

“Tt must rank as a standard authority on its subjects, and will be an indispens- 
able addition to every sporting library. The range is wide, but proportion has 
been regarded, and the articles are almost invariably practical and to the point. 
Indeed the majority of the writers who sign their names are well-known experts 
and specialists...... The natural history has been excellently done. We kuow no 
work of the kind where comparison can be so advantageously made of animals 
of identical species inhabiting different countries And many of the drawings 
make it a work of art—notably the picturesquely faithful studies of animal life 
by Millais and Thorburn, though some of the other artists are not far behind 
these accomplished masters of the pencil. Incidentally the romance of adven- 
ture and exploration is forcibly brought out.’’—Times. 

“A very complete treatise on sport and matters appertaining to it, and he must 
indeed have a great puzzle to solve who caunot find information on what he 
desires, The names of the authors, too, are quite a guarantee that the 
subjects are properly handled.” — Field. 

“Itscompilers have achieved asuccess of an unusual kind, Th: y have prodneed 
a book not only valuable as a pra tical guide over the wide range of fieid sports 
and pastimes, but ove written in a uniformly interesting style It is rencered not 
only more useful, but very attractive, by illustrations of great artiste merit.”’ 

—Spectator. 

“The writers have very wisely been allowed much more lat me. than is 
usual in a work of this description, so that—and this is a great point—the 
publication is not merely to he referred to, but tu be read. The book, too, is 
full of instruction.” —Standard, 

“The promise of the first number has been fully sustained throughout its 
successors,” — World. 

“RKditors, publishers, smi purchasers are alike to be congratulated on the 
quality of this latest addition to sporting literature.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Ifthe second volume is as interesting, and yet as rich with stores of valuable 
information as its predecessor, the complete book will be one of unrivalled merit.” 


—County Gentleman, 
SPORTING PRINTS. 

The publishers are preparing engravings of the pictures which Mr. Archibald 
— Mr. J. @. Miullais and others executed for the “‘ Encyclopwdia of 

port. 

fbe engraved surface of the plates will be of the same size as the original 
pictures, 16 inches by 94. 

156 signed Artists’ proofs (of which 125 are for sale in Great Britain) will be 
printed on India paper, Two Gnine s (£2 2s.) per plate. 

Prints on plate-paper, Half-a-Guinea (10s. 6d.) per plate, 

* The 40 photogravure plates in the reduced size (as issued in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia of Sport ’’) may be obtained in a portfolio, 15s. net. 

* The Original Drawings are now on view at the Carlton Gallery, 46 Pall Mall, 


nee 


New Volumes of the Angler's Library. 
SALMON AND SEA TROUT: how to Pro- 


pagate, Preserve, and Catch them in British Waters. By the Right Hon, 
Sir Herpert Maxwe Lt, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. With Illustrations by Mrs. 
Graham-Moir, E. T. Bennett, the Author, and Others, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[October 20th, 
* Also 130 numbered Copies in Large Paper, £1 1s. net. 

Nott.—In preparing this volume on Salmon and Sea- Trout fishing, the 
Editors have kept in view the purpose rather to present the experience of a 
practical angler, and the conclusions founded thereupon, than to retail the pre- 
cepts and instrnctions prescribed by other writers. Every statement in this book 
—every article in equipment described—every pattern of fly described—is given, 
except where otherwise spec fied, on the anthor’s actual knowledge of them, and 
every theory suggested is founded on personal observation. 

Four Full-page Coloured Plates of Salmon-flies have been specially prepared 
by Mr. Griggs, from drawings by Mrs. Graham- Moir. 


A HANDY BOOK ON FISHERY MANAGE- 


MENT. By J. W. Wii.tis Bunn. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ November. 

Numerous as are the annual additiens to the literature of fish and fishing, no 
one has yet come forward to state in plain and clear terms the work of Fishery 
Conservation, Although most of the books agree that our present system is not 
perfect, none of them points out the imperfections or endeavours to give any 
rules for the guidance of Fishery Boards, fishery proprietors, or fishery keepers, 
in the mamagement and development of their fisheries, The result is that the 
fisheries are miamanaged and remain undeveloped. This book has been written 
not as being in any way a scientific and exhaustive treatise on fishery manage- 
ment and development, but merely a plain statement of some of the fundamental 
rules which should be observed if any real attempt is to be made to deal with 
our fisheries on any detinite system. 


SOUTH COUNTRY TROUT STREAMS. By 


G. A. B, Dewar, Auttor of “The Book ct the Dry Fiy.” Illustrated, crown 
8vo, 5s, November 
Pant I.—South Country Angling—The Trout Stream: its Past, Present, and 

Future—The ‘Tront Stream: its Wild Life and Scenery. 
Part IJ.—The Kent Streams—The Surrey, Middlesex, and Sussex Streams— 
The Hertf. rdshire Streams—The Bucks, Oxon, and Gloucestershire Streams— 
he Berkshire Streams—The Hampshire Streams—The Dorsetshire Streams 
i he Wiltshire Streams—Tbe Somersetshire Streams—T he Devon and Cornwall 
Streams— Aprendix. * In the Angler’s Library have app2ared :— 
COARSE FISH. By C. H. Wueetry. 5s. 
SEA FISH. By F. G, Arrato. 5s. 
PIKE AND PERCH. By Aurrep Jarpine. 53. 











JEROME CARDAN (1501-1576): 2 Bio- 


graphical Study. By W.G. Waters. Demy 8vo, 105. 6d. [November: 
Je:ome Cardan, the Milanese physician of the sixteenth century, is one of the 
most interesting personalities of the era which lay between medieval and 
modern science. He first won fame as a mathematician, a'terwards became the 
leading physician in Europe—visiting London and Edirburgh in the course of 
his travels—then, when at the summit of his fame, he fell suddenly into ruin 
and disgrace through family troubles, 


EW STORIES BY W. W. JA 


N COBS. 
SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacoss, Author 


of “Many Cargoes.” Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, [Ready.. 
Contents :—Smoked Skipper—A Safety Match—A Rash Experiment—[bo 
Cabin Passenger—“‘ Choice Spirits’’—A Disciplinarian—Brother Hutchins—The 
Disbursement Sheet—Rule of Three—Pickled Herring—Two of a Trade—An 
Intervention—The Grey Parrot—Money-changers—The Lost Ship. 


Novels and Romances. 
THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY: an 


Idyll of the Welsh Mountains, By Jousy Finnemore. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 
[Next week. 
The plot of the story is founded on the survival of a curious custom of oMd- 
world morality. 


MARIE DE MANCINI: a Romantic History 


irom the French of Madame Sorpui1e Gay, With Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Neat week. 
For all lovers of Dumas’ famous ‘‘ Musketeer” series this book should pos:es3 
peculiar interest. Though little known in England, Madame Gay was a clever 
and amusing writer; and it was of one of her books that Napoleon the Great 
said “to it I owe the forgetting for a moment of m7 troubles.” ‘“ Marie de 
Mancini” is a story of the early loves of that most amorous monarch Lonis XIV. 
Mazarin, Anne of Austria, De Retz, Christina of Sweden, and Ninon de l’Enclos 
nre among the figures that flit across its pages. Asa story it is delightfal, asa 
historical romance trustworthy—a rare combination. The book is illustrated 
with many portraits, of which not the least interesting is that of the fascinating 

Ninon de 1l’Enclos, 


A KING OF SHREDS AND PATCHES: 2 


Novel. By Emity Pearson Finnemore, Author of *‘ Uncle Isaac’s Money,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s, [ November. 
It has been questioned whether the English peasantry possess either the wit of 
the Irish or the caustic irony of the Scotch. Mrs, Finnemore’s peasants have 
both; and their humour is equal to Mr. Hardy’s Wessex heroes, The plo: of 
the novel runs on untrodden lines, and is keenly interesting. 


IN THE WILDERNESS OF THIS WORLD: 


a Novel, By GeraLvInx Hopason. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, [ November. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 


THE POEMS OF THOMAS CAREW. 


Edited by ArTHUR VINCENT. 1 vol. 18mo, 5s. net. [ November. 
* In this edition many errors of previous editors have been corrected. Tho 
engraved portrait is from the original ozinting preserved at Windsor Castle. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


ENGLAND’S HELICON (1600-1614). 


Edited by A. H. Butien. Feap. 8vo, 5s. [ November. 
* A new edition of this famous anthology: printed at the Chiswick Press, 
uniform with “Lyrics from Elizabethan Songbooks,” and “ Lyrics from 
Elizabethan Dramatists.” 


THE RAINBOW TROUT: a Monograph. By 


OunarRLes E. Wacker end CHanves 8. Patrerson. Illustrated, crown 8vo 
3s. 6d. net. Ready. 
* Papers dealing with Rainbow Trout have been contributed to the columns 
of the Field, Land and Water, the Fishing Gazette, &., but the present moxv- 
graph is the first book that has been devoted to this subject. 


THE BADGER: a Monograph. By Atrrep 


E. Pease, M.P. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 

“T do not know of the existence of any monograph on the Badger, ancient or 
modern, in English or any other languave. Nor have I heen able to fiad any 
adequate description in any work on natural history or British fauna of this, the 
largest and by no means the least interesting of the real wild animils that still 
exist in England and Wales. So that, however unfitted I may be to writo a 
scientific treatise on the last of the bear tribe that we have yet with us, I have 
ventured to think that my own observations and researches, with experiences of 
the chase of this troglodyte, may be of interest to lovers of the animal world, 
and to not a few sportsmen.” 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
“RAPIER” ON RAOING, 


THE TURF: a Treatise on Racing and 


Steeplechasing, By A. E, T. Watson (‘‘Rapier”). Copiously Iilustrated, 
demy 8vo, 6s. 
“It goes without saying that the book is written in the polished and scholarly 
style with which the accomplished ‘ Rapier’ gives as much pleasure to the 
readers of the Badminton Magazine, month by month, as he did for many years 


to those of an illustrated contemporary...... We hive read every line of the book 
with great pleasure, and shall doubtless do so a second and third time.” 
—sSportsman, 


“ Mr, Watson has had considerable experience of racing, and has a very reteu- 
tive memory, which enables him to give in terse and nervous English a sammary 
of all the most interesting contests which have taken place in the course of the 
last thirty years or so.”— World, 

“ Ail that is worth knowing about racing is contained in this well-written, 
boldly printed and beautifully illastrated bock.’’—Sporting Life. 

“ There is no more incisive and well-informed writer on turf topics than the 
author of the interesting volume on ‘ The Turf,’ which will be read with great, 
pleasure by many who do not make a business of racing, but wo can enjoy the 
sport for its own sake,””"—Times, 


OLD FLIES IN NEW DRESSES: how to 


Dress Dry Flies with the Wings in the Natara! Positiou, and some New We! 
Flies. By Cuartes Epwarp WALKER. Illustrated by the Author and 
Edward Wilson, Demy svo, 7s. 61, net. 

“‘T heartily wish his book the patronige it deserves. He is a skilful angler, a 
good sportsman, and a clever entomologist. ‘Old Flies in New Dresses’ is 
b-autifully illustrated and printed ’—Sportsman, 

* Mr, Walker’s enq 1iries possess considerable interest and value.” 

—St. James's Gazette. 

*« A plea for realism in fly-dreasing...... His own experience seems to have justi- 
fied his content ons, and bis statement of it is likely to induce other anvlers t> 
try whether they are equally furtunate, should they follow his example.” 

— Scotsman. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 16 Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden, London. 
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MR. GRANTRICHARDS’S LIST 


OF 
RECENT& FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


FICTION. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net per vol. 
THE WINCHESTER EDITION 
OF THK NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 

The followmg are now ready:—Sense and Sensi- 
Svlitu, Pride and Prejudice, Man:field Park, Emma, 

Shortly wiil be issued:—Northanger Abbey, and 
Persuasion, completivg the Series, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WINNET: a Romance. By Grant 
ALLEN (Immediately. 
Crown Svo, ta. 
IN THE BEGINNING: a Tale of 
an Kastern Land. By Hue Cuirrorp. 
[ Immediately, 
Crown 8vo, 63, 
BACHELORLAND: a Story of the 
Temple Cuurts, Ry K.S. WARREN BELL. 
[Immediately. 
Crown S8vo, 6s. 
POOR HUMAN NATURE. By 


ELIZABETH GODFREY. (Immediately. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


& MAYFAIR MARRIAGE. By 
GRaMMONT HAMILTON, [Lmmediately. 
Crown 8vo, 33, 61, 
WANNO: a Daughter of the State. By 


Rosa MULHOLLAND. [ immediately, 
Vol. IL of the ‘‘Sylvan Series.”” Feap. Svo, 23. 6d. 
THE RUE BARGAIN. By BR. 
MuRrRAyY GILCHRIST. | October 18th, 

VERSE. 


Fean, 8vo, bnotwram, 3s, 6d. net. 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD. By A. E. 


Housman, [Ready. 
Crown 8vo, 53. net. 
HANNIBAL: a Drama. By Lovtsa 

SHORE 


Mr. FReppric Harrison writes:—‘'I have read 
rand re-rcai *Hannibal’ with admiration. As a 
historical romance, carefully studied from the 
original hi-tories, it is a noble conception of a great 
hero.. ...The merit of this piece is to have seized 
‘She historical conditions with sach reality and such 
truth, and to have kept so sustained a flight at a 
thigh level of heroic dignity.” 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 Copies, Crown 8vo, 
youoped parchment, with ribbon ties, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘THE FLOWER OF THE MIND: 
a Choice among the Best Poems. Made by 

ALIVE MkYNELL. [Immediately. 
A few of the Buckram Edition also remain, 


Crown 8vo, 63, 

LONDON IN SONG: a Oollection 
of Verse Inspired by the Knowledge and Love 
of London, Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by WiLFRED WuitrEN. W.th Cover, 
Title page, and End Papers by WILLIAM Hype, 

(Immediately. 
Small 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 

ENGLAND AND YESTERDAY: 
a Book of Short Poems. By Louise Imogen 
GUINEY, [Shortly. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

: Large crown Svo, 63. 

PALEFACE AND REDSKIN, and 
other stories for Boys and Girls, By F, ANSTEY. 
With Cover, Decorations, and over 60 illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne. [October 18th. 

Long folio, ha!f-cloth, 5s. 

ALL THE WORLD OVER. By 

Mrs. FarRMILOE and E, V, Lucas, [Shortly. 
NEW EDITION, crown &vo, 6s. 

A BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHIL- 
DikwN, Compiled by Epwarp VERRALL Lucas. 
With Cover, Title-page, and Hnd Papers designed 
in Colours by F. D. Bedford, 

I6mo, 1s. 6d, 


LITTLE BERTHA. 


MAN. 


By W. J. Srrui- 

(Immediately. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Crown &vo, 6s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF GREECE 
Considered in Relation to the Oharacter and 
History of its People. By ALFRED WILLIAM 
BENN. (Immediately, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vol. I. of the “ kussian Library.” Edited by W. T. 
STEAD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
REFLECTIONS OF A RUSSIAN 
SiaLlEsSMAN. By K. Ponyeponostserr, Pro- 
curator to the Holy Synod of Russia Witha 

Preface by Mdme, OLGA Novirorr. 

(Just published. 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

TABULATION OF THE FAC- 

TOKY LAWS OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES; 

In so far as they relate to Hours of Labour and 

Sp:cixl Legislation for Women, Young Persons, 


and Children, By Emma Brooxe. (Ready, 
Crown 8vo, 63, 6), net. 
LICENSING PRACTICE. By0O.F. 
CHRISTIE, Barrister-at-Law. [Keady, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LIFE IN A MODERN MONAS.- 
TERY. By Josern McCabe, formerly the Very 
Rev. Father Anruony, O.8.F. [Just published, 

Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

LONDON GOVERNMENT. By 


FREDERICK WHELEN, (Shortly, 


GRANT RICHARDS, 
PHENRIETTA sSTRES’, COVENT GARDEN, W.C 


MR. SPENCER’S NEW VOLUME. 
Revised and much Enlarged, price 18s, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
BIOLOGY—Vol. I. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HenriettaSt., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





A TALE OF THE CONSULATE. 


ADVENTURES OF A GOLDSMITH, 


By M. H. BourcuirR, Anthor of § The C Major ot Life.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition. 
‘The story is good reading, and the dialogues are 
invariably brig’ t and witty.”—Athenzum. 
London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 376, will be published on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19th, 


ConTENTS. 
1. Toe Boox CaTALOGUE OF THE British Museum, 
2. RELIGIOUS NOVELS: Marig CORELLI AND Hab 
CAINE. 
Sm Epwarp Burne-Jones. 
THE SETTING OF A GREEK PLAY, 
KoussEAU IN ENGLAND. 
GRAYLING. 
THE LOYALISTS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
JOSEPH ARCH: THE Srory OF HIS LIFE, 
Boccaccio AS A QUARRY, 
10. WireLeSsS TELEGRAPHY. 
ll. THe Last OF THE PaTRONS. 
12. BISMARCK: HIS WORK AND ITS PROSPECTS. 
13. THe ENGLISH IN THE SouDAN. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


edited by L, J. MAXSE, keeps its readers posted 
in the chief public events of the day by 
“EpisopDES OF THE Monti,” dealing with 
British and European Affars; ‘‘ AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS” being a monthly letter from Washing- 
ton; and a Colonial section entitled **G@ReaTER 
Britain.” — Price, 2:. 6d. monthly. May be 
ordered through any Bookselier or Newsagent. 


ORISA oR 








SECOND EDITION, with 


Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 
‘““THE SPECTATOR.” 
Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 


Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns’ of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


*©An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welcome.’’—Standard, 
“* A very interesting series.”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 
“*THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c, 





With Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting,” 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* An attrac. 
tive and amusing book.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each, 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 


Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRKBECEK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Obancery Lane, London, 
INVES'ED FUNDS £10,100,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayabie on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the mivimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 
post-free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


J PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOTL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 











NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the “ Spectator” 
will be published halj-yearly, instead of veariy from 
January to June, and from ‘uly to December), on the 
third Saturday vm January and July. Cloth Cases for 
tre Half-yearly Volumes mau be obtained trrough any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





FISHER’S 





Catalogues post-free. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





GLADSTONE BAG. 


is8 STRAND. 
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WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


POSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSOSS SOOO OOOSOOOD 


ART AND DRESS. 


FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 

With 100 Hand-Coloured Plates and °50 Text Illustrations by Frangois 
Courboin. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 36s. 

The Werld —‘It isa book for everybody. We not only have descriptions and 

ictures of the various fasbions that have prevailed from time to time, but in 
Pe most entertainine work M. Uzanne brings us into contaci with such interest- 
ing personages as Madame de Stael, the fascinating Mme. Récamier, and others. 
It is altogether a charming book.” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. 


By Count Pier DESIDERIO PASOLINI. Abridged and Translated by Pav. 
SYLVESTER. Illustrated with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures 
and Documents. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. > 
This Work combines the charm of romance with the dignity of history, and 
brings within the reader’s ker, not only the militant Princess who circum- 
vented Machiavelli and defied Cesar Borgia, but the private woman in her court 
and home. 


A MEMOIR OF ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. 


By OLaup NuGeENT. With 12 Portraits, 1 vol., 16s, 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By JamMES FITzMAURICE-KELLY, Corresponding Member of the Spanish 
Academy. Orown 8vo, 6s. [literatures of the World. 
The Academy.—“ An excellent and model hand-book. It is treated with per- 
spective and proportion ; it is comprehensive, clear, concise, yet not dry-as-dust ; 
the judgments are judicial, impartial; the style is good, lucid, and interesting. 
It is work well done by one who has a thorough grip of his subject.” 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT, 


Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY and GrorGe WxyNDHAM. With a 
Prefatory Note by W. E. Henytey. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63 
The Academy.—* Whatever shortcomings his verse may possess, it breathes. Its 
material has been wrought for, suffered for, lived for; it has pulse and blood. 
Mr, Biunt is a true poet, a very personal poet.” 


OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S HISTORY : 


a Popular Stady in Physingraphy. By N.S. SHALER, Professor of Geology 
in Harvard University. With 10 Fall-page Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


New Fiction. 
Mr, Harold Frederic’s New Novel GLORIA 
MUNDI wil// be ready at the Booksellers’ 
and Libraries on Friday next, price 6s. 


THE WIDOWER. 


By W. E. Norris, Author of * Marietta’s Marriage.” 1 vol., 6s. 

The Saturday Review.—*‘ The writing is graceful, correct, well-balanced; the 
eronomy of effects is skilful. Huinour comes to his help in the unravelling of 
his knotty scheme. He has never been more brilliantly entertaining than in 
his description of the childhood of Cuckoo.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. 


l vol., 63, 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. 


By ELtew Giascow. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE TERROR: a Romance of the Revolution. 


By Ferix Gras, Author of * The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol., 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“A stirring and vivid story, full of perilous and 
exciting adventures.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By MAXweELL Gray, Author of ‘ The Last Sentence,” 1 vol., 6s. 
The Daiiy Mail.—“ A book to be bought and read, and read again and again.” 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. 


3v Epwin Puen, Author of “ A Street in Suburbia,’ &c. With 10 Full-Page 
Illustrations in Colour from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, and a Cover 
Design by William Nicholson. 1 vol., 6s. 
_The Daily Telegraph —“ Mr. Pugh studies the East End and low life witha 
singularly vivid power and picturesque style of present~tion, which wake him 
one of the masters of this style of craft. If the hook were remarkable for 
nothing else, the pictures which illustrate it would make it noticeable.” 


VIA LUCIS. 


By Kassanpra Vivarta. 1 vol., 63. 
The Athenewm.—‘* We say it unhesitatingly—a striking and interesting pro- 
duction, The book is distinguished by an abound ng vitol:ty, anda very real 
Cipacity for receiving and recording impressions obtained at first hand.” 


THE KING’S JACKAL. 


By Ricuarp Harpineé Davis, Author of “Soldiers of Fortune.” With 
Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 1 vol., 3s. Gd. 
Truth—*An admirably told story, which Mr. Gibson’s spirited illustrations 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


By Matiupa MALLING. 1 vol., Gs. 


By Henry JAmes. 


AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER'S JOURNEY. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: 


An Account of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the 
Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, and 
Ultimate Release. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Author of “Corea, the Land of the Morning Calm,” &c, 


With the Government Enquiry and Report by J. LARKIN, Esq,, 
deputed by the Government of India, and other official documents. 


Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 12s. net. 


THE TIMES.—“ The ordinary reader will be struck with the 
portraits, which show that in a very few weeks he must have 
endured a lifetime of concentrated misery. Other travellers, no- 
doubt, have gone further, but none who have escaped with their 
lives have fared worse...... He tells a plain and manly tale, with- 
out affectation or bravado...... A book, certainly, that will be rea@ 
with interest and excitement.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—< Without doubt it is the book 
of travel of the year, and in the matter of personal experiences it 
has not been excelled by many books of travel of the century.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


THE WORLD.—* He has contrived, even in circumstances of 
such cruel disadvantage, to present a wonderfully minute and 
impressive series of pictures of the life, manners, and customs of 
the Tibetans. His bitter experiences have had the advantage 
of providing him with material for the most absorbing travel- 
book produced within recent times.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


THE STANDARD.—“ The book fascinates. The verbal pic- 
tures it gives are extremely vivid, and the effect of them is 
greatly heightened by the numerous drawings and photographs. 
Whatever may be said of the wisdom of his enterprise, his book 
is certainly a remarkable contribution to modern travel.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


THE MORNING POST.—“ Few modern explorers have met 
with such surprising incidents during a few months’ travel as 
those related by Mr. Landor.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Landor’s story is one of 
the most extraordinary traveller’s tales of modern times, yet even 
the most sceptical reader will admire the vigour with which the 
tale is told, and the endurance with which the explorer and his. 
faithful servants bore up against their savage captors.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This is surely a record of de. 
votion to geographical science such as no previous explorer has 
been able to show.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


THE DAILY NEWS.—*< The great library of travel in the East 
has not received for many a year a more important addition than 
these two bright, picturesque, and instructive volumes.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 
THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A wonderfully graphic 
account of a series of experieuces of a truly unparalleled nature.” 

IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 
THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETT E.— He has nobly proved him- 
self worthy to be accounted with the chief pioneers.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


THE GLASGOW HERALD.—* This remarkable book is packed 
with interest and information.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


THE SCOTSMAN.—“ A strange and in parts a gruesome tale 
—stranger than a romance of medieval times, when the Inquisi- 





The Illustrated London News,— The story, at once pathetic and passionate. is 
told with breathless interest, It is told with the rapt eutuusiasm that elevates 
the reader,’ 


’ 


tion and its tortures were in full force.” 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 





SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 
Being « Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five 
Years’ Oficial and Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A book which will both create a sensation now 
eznd remain of permanent value.” 





With Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN TIRAH, 1897-98 : an 


Account of the Expedition against the Orakzais and Afridis under General 
Sir WILLIAM LOCKHART, G.C.B., K.C.S.I. Based by permission on Letters 
contributed to The Times by Oolonel H. D. Hutcutnsoy, Director of 
Military Education in India. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We are not sure that his very carefully compiled 
«snd very weli written work will not ultimately rank as the best account of this 
our finest instance of mountain warfare.”’ 


New and Cheaper Edition in 7 vol. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net, 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. By Field- 


Marshal Lord Roserts, V.C. With numerous Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 


TRUTH.—“ Its great popularity is not surprising, for it is decided!y the most 
Enteresting book of the kind that has been published during recent years.” 








Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NINE YEARS AT THE GOLD COAST. By 


the Rev. Dennis Kemp, late General Superintendent Wesleyan Missious 
Gold Ooast District. With numerous Illustrations and Map. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A story of quiet, unconscious heroism, saddened 
“py its tale of suffering and death, brightened, by humour and invincible optimism, 
-—a story that none can read without feeling drawn towards its writer.” 





In 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


EDWARD THRING, Head-Master of Upping- 


ham School: Life, Diary, and Letters. By GkorGe R. Parkin, C.M.G., M.A. 
With Portraits. 
STANDARD.—“ Mr, Parkin draws a vivid portrait of the most remarkable 
sof the schoolmasters in the latter half of the century.” 





NEW BOOK BY BENJAMIN KIDD. 


THE CONTROL OF THE TROPICS. By 


Brensamin Kipp, Author of “ Social Evolution.” Orown 8vo, 3s. net. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SLIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN 


TIMES.—“ A very bright little book—genial, humorous, perhaps a little 
fantastic and wayward here and there, but full of bright glimpses of nature and 
sprightly criticisms of life. Elizabeth is the English wife of a German husband, 
~who finds and makes for herself a delightful retreat from the banalities of life 
én a German provincial town by occupying and beautifying a deserted convent.” 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 1s. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER. With 16 


Full-page Ooloured Illustrations and 16 Decorated Text Pages, by Hvau 
THOMSON. [Shortly, 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME, 
THE MAGIC NUTS. By Mrs. Moresworrn. 


With Illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman. Orown 8vo, clothe!egant, 4:. 6d. 


STORIES FROM LOWLY LIFE OF MICE, 


DOGS, AND OTHER ANIMALS. ByC.M. Dorpa, With Illustrations by 
Louis Wain. Fcap. dito, 4s. 6d. 





NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By GeorGe SaintsBury, Profes-or of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 
GLOBE.—“ He achieves this task within the limits of 797 pages, into wh'ch 
he has managed to compress a very large amount of fact and comment. That 
the book is remarkably comprehensive will at once be conceded 
narrative has the attraction of readablenes3.” 





VOL. VI. NOW READY. 


AUBREY DE VERE’S COLLECTED POEMS. 


Vol, VI. Legends and Records of the Church and the Empire. Part I. The 
Roman-Barbaric Ages. Part II. Medixwval Records. New Edition, 
Orown 8vo, 5s, 





Crown 8vo, 2s, 


BACCHYLIDES. A Prose Translation. 


E. Poste, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


By 





RUDYARD KIPLINGS NEW WORK. 
TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE DAY’S WORK, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





MACMILLAN’S 


—____., 


NEW NOVELS, 


Crown S8vo, 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. 


HER MEMORY. 
CORLEONE. 


ROLF BOLDREWOop. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ A splendid romance.” 


THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BARRERE, 


ISABEL DYSART. 


MRS. OLIPHANT, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,.— Models of what such stories should be,” 


A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE. ug. a. vacaett, 


ATHENZUM.—" It is a story which the English reader will greet with 
pleasure..,...The book is good reading to the end.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 


Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master during the 


French Revolution. 


8. WEIR MITCHELL, 
(Shortly, 


THE LOVES OF THE LADY ARABELLA. 


M. E. SEAWELL. 


MORNING POST,.—“ There is a spirit and evident enjoyment in the felling 
of the story which is refreshing to the reader wearied of highly elaborated 


literary efforts.” 





MACMILLAN’S 8s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volumes. 
A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. By F. Manioy 


ORAWFORD. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marton 


CRAWFORD. 





NEW MONTHLY VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE NOVELS 


OF ROSA 


NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION in Crown 8yo, blue cloth, gilt, 


33. 6d. 


each, 


FOR LILIAS. 


LAD Y.—* Miss Carey’s novels are always welcome; they are out of the com- 
mon 1un, immaculately pure, and very high in tone,” 





MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Each Story can be obtained separately, bound in scarlet cloth, gilt side, 


2s.6d. Also in green cloth, 2s. each (except the one marked *). 


EAST LYNNE. 

THE CHANNINGS. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S 
TROUBLES. 

THE SHADOW OF ASHLY- 
DYAT. 


LORD OAKBURN’S 
DAUGHTERS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


Ist Series. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
SAINT MARTIN’S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S 

WILL: 

THE RED COURT FARM. 
WITHIN THE MAZE. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





LADY ADELAIDE, 
OSWALD CRAY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


2nd Series. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
DENE HOLLOW. 
EDINA. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. 
*JOHNNY LUDLOW. ; 


BESSY RANE. 

THE HOUSE OF HALLI- 
WELL. 

POMEROY ABBEY. 

THE MASTER OF GREY- 
LANDS, &c. 

THE STORY OF CHARLES 
STRANGE, 

ASHLEY. 


—* 


——— 
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